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This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published tH1s wEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





THE Detroit, Grand Haven, and Milwau- 
kee Railway offers low rates to the Conven- 
tion. From Detroit to Madison and return, 
$14.60; Owasso $12.40, and so on. Let the 
Michigan teachers take notice, Mr. T. Tan 
dy, Detroit, the passenger agent, has issued 
a special circular. Send for it. 


THE West Shore and Buffalo Railroad route 
to Chicago is in most respects a very desira- 
ble one. The cars (Pullman sleepers) run 
easily, the track is well constructed, and the 
detentions few. You leave New York City 
at 8 o’clock in the evening, and in thirty-six 
hours are in Chicago. The rate to Madison 
and return is $30.50, the additional cost for 
an entire section in a Pullman is $10.00 ; half 
section or double berth, $5.00, to Chicago. 
From Chicago to Madison is $1.39. Over this 
space the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road runs seven trains a day. It will be 
chosen in preference to any other for many 
reasons. 





THe New Movement is gaining ground at 
the West every day. The Western teachers 
see the common sense at the bottom of the 
movement, and offer little resistance—gen- 
erally. Let it not be supposed that Routin- 
ism is to die easily for all that—east or west. 
A change as great as is proposed in the 
methods of the teacher will require many 





amusing to find teachers using the Word 
Method, the Object Method, the Idea-first 
Method, as though it had always been done. 
Better methods in Reading are more easy to 
apply than in Arithmetic. 





Way are weso slow tolearn. Two hundred 
years ago Bacon showed that the only way 
to gain knowledge was to examine phenom- 
ena, that the learning of words and collec- 
tions of words is a useless expenditure of 
time. The best educators have been repeat- 
ing and repgating this ever since, but we still 
go on forcing the children to give their at- 
tention to words, words, instead of the phe- 
nomena which they are anxious to investi- 
gate. The mistake is becoming apparent to 
many, and they are asking, ‘“‘ How can we 
teach in a better way ?” Others ask, “‘ If we 
teach the children by the use of things, what 
shall we say to those who are looking for 
words ?” 


+> 


Tue doctor orlawyer soon rises to an im- 
330! portant place in a community; his nume 
heads the list of influential citizens, while 





oe the teacher comes in after the butcher and 
s baker. 


Why is this? ‘the teacher is the 
most important factor inacommunity ; why 


importance of his position ? Does he make 
himself felt? Are his opinions on public 
matters worthy of attention ? or is his mind 
so fully occupied with his. examination pa- 
pers and the machinery of his school that he 
can give newspapers and current matters 
no consideration. If not—if public opinion 
is at fault—it must be corrected, The teach- 
er is the only one who can correct it, and he 
owes it to himself to do so. He is suffering 
social and financial injustice from public 
opinion. It is to his interest to correct the 
wrong impression people have of his work 
and himself— to educate the people. He can- 
not do this, however, until he understands 
his work himself—until he is an educator. 


> 


A UNIVERSITY professor says, ‘* The teach- 
er should become to his pupil ‘a guide and 
friend.’ If information is sought which you 
cannot supply at the moment, don’t put off 
the inquirer till you have had time to look it 
up privately. Set to work with him; show 
him your method of ‘chasing down’ a sub- 
ject ; teach him how to use dictionaries, in- 
dexes, and tables of contents. ‘Work aloud’ 
before your pupils, as the German professor 
is said to do. In short, showthem how to 
carry on investigations for themselves. 
Young men who go forth from our schools 
with this sort of training are far better 
equipped for making their way in the world 
than they possibly can be by any thorough- 
ness of machine memorizing and recitation 
of the text-book alone. The teacher who 
can thus open the fields of literature to his 
pupils, and lead them to walk therein with 

appreciation and self-reliance, has done them 








years. for full fruitage ; but.a great number} a service for which they can never be too 


of teachers are doing a little. 


It is’ quite 


is he not so recognized ? Is the fault his or 
| the people’s ? Does he himself recognize the 





METHOD IN TEACHING. 


The great question in education is of 
method. Prof. William F. Phelps startled 
an audience of teachers—mostly young men 
—over thirty years ago, by saying, *‘ The 
question is to the how of teaching, and not 
to the what.” This educator in his instruc- 
tion in the AlbanyNormal School, fresh from 
the hands of the immortal Page, constantly 
said to his pupils, “‘Study how to teach.” 
He was evidently carrying forward the im- 
pulse begun by Mr. Page. All of our best 
thinkers upon education recognize the great 
truth that there must be a right method. 

The tendency is to exalt the amount of 
knowledge possessed by the teacher. He is 
examined upon knowledge in the abstract, 
not upon what he can transmute into power. 
So that men possessed of a given quantity of 
knowledge have been selected as teachers, 
and if they failed, it has been a wonderment 
to the public. Nor has it been an uncom- 
mon thing that men of no ability to impress 
or upbuild others, failures, so to speak, else- 
where, have been put into the schooi-room 
as though there they could surely uncork 
thin bottles of knowledge and fill the little 
empty pitchers to the brim. But when it is 
said that the great question is one of method, 
it is not meant that there is a routine to be 
learned by all, old and young, male and fe- 
male, and followed without reference to the 
principles that govern mental growth, The 
danger that arises from this way of looking 
at the matter is nosmall one. A teacher of 
methods in a certain normal school is said 
to have a book in which methods of teach- 
ing are noted ; each class listens to the same 
minute instruction as to this method of teach- 
ing Reading for example, and each comes 
out with the same comprehension of a meth- 
od. This does incalculable harm ; it is pain. 
ful to think of anything so mechani-al and 
routinish ; a steel corset on the bodies of 
young children is not more injurious than 
such a method to theirminds. It is accepted 
asa principle that right teaching determines 
the pupil to self-activity, or to put it intoa 
maxim, ‘‘ Do nothing for the pupil that’ he 
can do for himself ;’ but itis hard to finda 
teacher teaching in accordance with this 
principle. The question of methods is a 
question of exemplifying principles. For ex- 
ample, methods that determine the pupil to 
self-activity. Methods that exemplify no 
principle are valueless. 

We see the need, theif, of a long and steady 
study of educational principles by the 
teacher. Not he who knows how to read can 
teach reading, it is evident. The method se- 
lected by the feacher must be based on the 
laws of growth of the human being. 


School-houses are the republican line of fortifica- 
tions,—HorAcE Mann. 
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THE CH’CAGO SCHOOLS 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The very able and courteous superintendent of 
the Chicago schools gave me an invitation to be 
come acquainted with the system by brief inspec- 
tion. We drove up splendid Michigan avenue 
on a beautiful May morning, and thus witnessed a 
part of the city of which the citizens feel justly 
proud. Supt. George Howland is a very popular 
man, and deservedly so; he does not owe his popu- 
larity to the arts of the politician, but to his intrin- 
sic fitness. He is practically acquainted with edu- 
cation, having held the principalship of the High 
School for a number of years. The teachers know 
he appreciates good teaching; they know he knows 
good teaching when he sees it. Ile does not have 
“pets” here and there; he does not put great re- 
liance on examinations. He sees the key to the 
situation is the teacher, and attempts to get and 
keep good teachers. 

The first school visited was the Douglas School, 
under the charge of a very strong New Education 
man. And here, it may be added, that there is a 
great deal of New Education in this city and in 
many places at the West—the Western people fa- 
vor it. From the bottom to the top of the Douglas 
School the New Education ideas prevail. Mr. 
Bright has a company of women to assist him that 
he ought to be proud of: they are wholesome, 
whole-souled, looked equal to the work, entered 
into their work with earnestness, did their part 
skillfully and rightly. Our stay was short here. 

Then we next drove to the Keith School, a new 
and admirably built structure. It is in the charge 
of Mr. E.. A. Barnes. Mr. Barnes has not been 
long in the city, but excellent things are expected 
of him. Feeling quite ill from fatigue and Lake 
Michigan water, I was obliged to make a short visit 
where I had hoped to stay long. We only paused 
to look into the new building of the South Div. 
High School, under the charge of Prof. Jeremiah 
Slocum. 

Supt. Howland is wonderfully popular with the 
teachers. He seems to be fully aware of the great 
advancement in educational thought, and to be 
glad of it. How different this is from many other 
city superintendents! There are men in charge of 
schools at the east whom the term old fogy would 
not properly characterize; they are old fogy fos- 
sils. They snuffle and whine and scold at every at- 
tempt to introduce better methods and a more 
rational treatment of the child. 

But Chicago is only partially redeemed. Supt. 
Howland is a patient, discreet man, and knows 
that school-room routinists, like office-holders, 
**rarely die and never resign;”’ he waits for time 
and the effect of public opinion. The Chicago 
newspapers are mostly aware of the new move- 
ment, and they discuss it in an intelligent manner 
usuully. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of May, I visited the 
Cook County Normal School, at Normal Park. The 
first exercises were those of the Normal pupils, or 
chapel exercises—about 200 pupils being present. 
Three songs were first sung, after which Col. Parker 
read a very few thoughts. (Sometimes he reads 
from the New Testament and sometimes from other 
books.) After the reading, the Lord’s Prayer was 
chanted by the schoul, seated. After this, senti- 
ments and items of news were given. As items of 
news it was related that this 18th of May was the 
anniversary of Fahrenheit’s death and that of Mc- 
Cormick, the agricultural machine manufacturer, 
had died. Accounts of both men were given, and 
their goud deeds were briefly related. McCormick 
it was said, had been a liberal donator of money to 
theological seminaries. 

“* Yes,” said Col. Parker, with his wonted energy, 
“and the day is coming when people will deem it 
grand to give $100,000 tor the traiaing of little chil- 
dren.” 


The report of the Order Committee was then 
read, criticising the condition of desks, rooms, 


_halls, etc. A notice was read, notifying the mem- 


bers of the Ladies’ Walking Club to meet at a cer- 





tain time and place. (I learned that many games 
and clubs are organized under chairmen appointed 
from the students by the principal.) After chapel 
exercises the primary and grammar pupils were 
dismissed from their regular rooms, to be scattered 
throughout the building and separated into classes 
or groups of five to ten, over which groups mem- 
bers of the Sentor Class staught for one hour, the 
time being divided into twenty-minute periods, 
for the primary children, and into thirty-minute 
periods for the grammar pupils. During the week 
the time was devoted to botany, as the flowers, 
leaves, and buds are just coming out everywhere. 
On the little tables were to be seen plants and their 
accompaniments. In one corner of a hall was to 
be seen a group of little folks, intently taking apart 
leaves and blossoms; all were earnestly at work 
and apparently delighted. It was a beautiful 
sight. 

A few minutes were spent in the Kindergarten 
room, where forty little children were intently at 
work at their tables building with sticks. This de- 
partment is under the management of Mrs. Put- 
nam, of whom Col. Parker is justly proud. To 
this department he turns his weary feet and tired 
head when he wishes for rest; to watch the growth 
of the infantile mind is joy tohim. At the end of 
the ‘practice hour” all the primary and grammar 
pupils returned to their own rooms and proceeded 
with their regular work under the guidance of 
members of the Faculty. A brief call in Prof. 
Straight’s Science room showed cases filled with 
specimens with which to illustrate zoology and 
nature generally. There were distributed through 
the rooms many small tables, on which was simple 
apparatus with which the grammar and primary 
pupils worked, while learning the laws of physics 
and chemistry. A short and pleasant chat was 
had with Prof. Dodge in his laboratory. He is alive 
to the idea of learning a thing by doing it. He aims 
to have his pupils get ideas before words. They 
analyze simple substances in a very intelligent 
manner, and thus begin chemistry in a more intelli- 
gent manver. 

Passing upstairs, the rooms of Mr. Frye and Mr. 
Speer were next briefly visited. There seemed 
everywhere to be a discount placed upon words— 
repetitions as such. But a comprehension of ideas 
was insisted on. On this floorI met Miss Speer, 
formerly of Quincy, now in charge of the Primary 
department ; Miss Wheeler, formerly of New York, 
and now teacher of Bell's system of Phonics; 
Miss Monfort, Instructor in Drawing and Miss 
Rice, in charge of Language. Mr. Balliot, lately 
Supt. of schools, Carbon County, Pa., had just 
arrived upon the ground, to take his place as one 
of the Faculty. He is an excellent selection. I 
found the Geography Room fitted with long benches 
and tables. On the tables and on the shelves are 
to be seen innumerable clay spheres, cubes, etc. 
Tin pans are on a side table with sand. A box of 
sand is at one end. A pupil has built up Europe 
in sand. The Industrial Room is filled with work 
benches, lumber, and busy children all happy and 
hard at work with tools. : 

In the afternoon, after lunch with Colonel 
Pakrer, there came an instructive lesson on 
“Forms,” by Professor Hailman of La Porte, Ind., 


who is visiting the school. He used strips|4 


of pin, blue, and yellow paper, with which 
he gave many ideas and suggestions to the members 
of the Senior Class. At the close of the lesson, the 
members of the Senior Class, members of the 
Faculty, and all visitors, were invited by Col. 
Parker to meet in the Chapel Hall ‘‘in a conven- 
tion.” On taking the chair Col. Parker said, this 
convention has been called to discuss the following 
resolution! 1. ‘Resolved, that the Old Educa- 
tion should be sustained (or words to that effect) 
and 2nd, Resolved that the New Education should 
be adopted and used in schools.” This was debated 
by the students; some were for the Old Education 
because it was easier, because book publishers 
would starve, etc. The speeches some in jest, 
and some in earnest were well delivered by both 
the young men and the young women of the class. 
The freedom, and fearlessness with which they 





spoke was a source of pleasure and surprise. Mr. 
Nimms, Prest. of the Muskegon, Mich., School 
Board, made a few fitting remarks. Mr, Housman, 
Prin, of schools from the same place, spoke fervent- 
ly in favor of the New Education, as did others 
from Muskegon. Mr. Balliot put the matter ina 
strong light. ‘‘ We propose to fit the clothes to the 
child and not the child to his clothes.” The writer 
made a few remarks.” Prof. Hailman spoke ear- 
nestly and the ‘“‘ Convention” was over. 

This Senior Class is soon to make its mark. It 
comes from all sources and is made of the best 
kind of materials. Two come from Pennsylvania, 
two from New York, one from Germany, one from 
Ireland and the others from western states and 
Canada. Of these at least twenty have had con- 
siderable experience as teachers. One isa graduate 
of the University of Leipsic, Germany; another of 
a German Normal School; another of a college, 
several of the academies and high schools. One 
young man left a $1,600 position to come to this 
school and although he had had nine years at a 
successful experience as a teacher, he prefers to 
remain another year, in order to drink deeper of 
the principles that underlie real education. It is 
a remarkable fact that twenty or more of the 
strongest members of this Senior Class, all of whom 
could graduate in June, prefer to remain another 
year. 

This brief survey of the Cook County Normal 
School might be made and yet no real insight be 
obtained into the principles upon which it is built. 
I wanted to see the practical application of educa- 
tional principles—(not of Col. Parker’s principles) 
for our normal schools deem this impossible. The 
survey showed me that the work here will produce 
a profound effect as soon as these young men and 
women get into their schools. A tide of visitors 
is setting in; these carry away ideas and thus the 
movement in progress is being helped forward. 

A. M. K. 


TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


William Ross, in the Seneca Falls Reveille, says: 
‘“‘Our common schools can never be what they 
ought to be as long as teaching is made a tempo- 
rary business. It is resorted to as a stepping-stone 
to something else, or by those who have failed in 
other callings. Buta very few engage in teaching 
because they love it. What is the reason so few 
make it a business for a number of years, or for 
life? There are many reasons. The most promi- 
nent one is: the compensation for teachers’ services 
is generally so small compared to other busi- 
ness, but few young men of talent will engage in 
it for any length of time. The legislature may 
legislate for common schools year after year, and 
establish a normal school in every county in 
the State, but it never will avail much until the 
good people of this State open their purses, and pay 
well qualified teachers for their services. It is con- 
trary to the nature of things, to think that youn 
men of talents will qualify themselves w 
for the business of teaching for the mere pittance 
that the great majority of districts pay teachers in 
this State. There are many persons who argue 
that good teachers will teach for the mere love of 
the business, or for the mere love of doing good to 
others, of the pay for their services. 
There are buta very few teachers who will 
teach school for the sake of doing good to others 
without being well paid for it. It is so among what 
are called the learned professions. No one would 
ualify himself well for the mini , to practice 
medicine or law if he was not sure o gaining dis- 
tinction, and to be well paid for his services.’ 


{The good people will not open their purses any 
wider and pay a teacher $10 a week when they can 
get one for $6. There will be cheap teachers as long 
as the Commissioners give them licenses. When 
licenses are granted only to those who have made 
a prescribed preparation as in law or medicine, then 
the people will be obliged to open their purses. 
Messrs. Commissioners of New York State, this 
means you.—ED. } 











THE night-schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., have omit- 


ted history from thcir catalogue studies, urging as 
a reason, that sufficient history is from the 
daily pa It is a question whether the daily 
papers should be used in the school-room by young 
. Pupils in the 
to counteract influences of both news- 
papers and story-papers. 
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Vor thefScHooL JOURNAL. 
THAT BOY. 


What a puzzle he is to us at times! There are 
seasons in which he seems quite a tractable and 
reasonable creature, but at others how changed! 
He will not respond to the kindest appeals; the 
best intentions seem wasted on him. For a brief 
period, we imagine we have the key to his charac- 
ter, and suddenly we find the key does not fit. 

Particularly it poses us that with his apparently 
noble impulses he yet delights in so many mis- 
chievous practices. What does a generous, open- 
hearted, courageous boy find to attract him in the 
life of the James brothers, or ‘‘ Dick Turpin the 
Highwayman,” or “The Red-Handed Pirate ?” 
Why does he devour the police reports of the news- 
paper with such avidity ! Why does he prefer the 
dime-novel to his Sunday-school book or his school 
history ? More perplexing than all—Why, having 
read about these terrific characters, is he not con- 
tent, but aspires to be like them !—happy if he has 
a pistol to swagger about with and intimidate his 
playfellows, and evidently proud to be reputed a 
“bold, bad man?” Does this boy prefer evil to 
good ? 

Having vexed ourselves with these queries, let 
us put to our judgment a question or two, not so 
foreign to the subject as may at first appear: Why 
does a fish bite at a hook? Whatcan he find to at- 
tract him in the piercing point, the cruel barb ? 
Does the fish prefer sharp steel to a live fly? No. 
Neither does the boy. He is after the bait! Every 
evil thing he so eagerly snaps at is baited either 
with something actually good, or a delusive ap- 
pearance of good, that appeals to his better nature. 
Lawlessness and license are baited with a sem- 
blance of liberty, freedom and power; disre- 
pute appears like martyrdom. It is because of his 
good and quickly-moving impulses that he jumps 
at these painted flies. Angelo says in ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure :” 

“O, cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 

With saints dost bait thy hook! Most dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 

To sin in loving virtue.” 

Often enough when we do not see it, when he 
himself does not know it, the boy is led ‘‘to sin in 
loving virtue.” Liberty, freedom, power, he will 
have; these instincts cannot be crushed in a boy 
more than in a nation. It is the teacher’s business 
to encourage these impulses, but to show the 
boy that police-report and dime-novel bravado is 
only a bait to catch ‘* suckers,” while the hook un- 
derneath is barbed with the most abject weakness 
and slavery. 





For the SOHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE IDEA OF EDUCATION.—NO. I. 


By Epwarp E. Ser, Ph.D. 


Civilized nations have been unwilling to entrust 
the future of the growing generations to the in- 
fluences of chance. Respecting the object of edu- 
cation, the opinions have differed, but in so fara 
uniformity of convictions has prevailed with all 
nations: all have endeavored to affect and to deter- 
mine the youthful mind and to give to it a fixed 
and certain form. And so education has at all 
times made the child’s mind the object of inten- 
tional and systematic operations by means of which 
it was to be moulded. Nor is it intended that the 
child’s mind shail be excited for a time, and that 
the change produced by education shall be only a 
transient state; this condition of the soul is to 
continue even when the causes which first produced 
it have ceased to exist. These facts we find exist- 
ing as matters of experience. They do not tell us 
what is the object of education, nor even whether 
it is possible to determine the child’s mind. They 
simply define the educational activity and distin- 
guish it from every other; to intentionally influence 
the child’s mind that it assumes a fixed form. 

Education strictly, then, has nothing to do with 
the body. At the same time its field of activity is 
the mind of the child; that is—it does not go be- 
yond the individual; does not pursue its activity 








for the sake of a nation, or for the sake of mankind 
at large. It begins with and ends with the indivi- 
dual. It cannot even consider that the improve- 
ment of the individual must of necessity contri- 
bute to the advancement of a nation and of man- 
kind at large, which are composed of individuals. 
These are subjects belonging to social science. But 
looking on we find that human mind is susceptible; 
and the fresh mind of the child particularly so; it 
matters not whether the influence is intentional or 
accidental. What is more, even when left to the 
influences of chance, the mind eventually assumes 
a determined form. But what chance makes of a 
man cannot be regarded as the result of either a 
good or bad education. If exposed to the influences 
of chance only, the eventual shape of the mind 
must remain in doubt. Education is an art, and 
there is to be nouncertainty respecting the eventual 
form which the mind will assume. Hence educa- 
tion and chance are natural enemies, and as chance 
is at work everywhere, where law and system are 
not in force, it is a dangerous power not to be over- 
come except by energetic, concerted and systematic 
action. Hence education battles with it or avoids 
it by proceeding intelligently and anticipating it. 





For the SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 
RIGHT, FOR RIGHT’S SAKE. 


By Lucy A. YENDES. 


In these days of sugar-plum inducements to do 
right, and threats for the contrary line of conduct, 
it requires a good amount of moral stamina in a 
teacher to withhold either and substitute therefor 
the more commonplace standard of Right, because 
it is right. It is much easier to govern by a com- 
plete system of rewards and punishments, but the 
teacher who succeeds in leading her pupils intoany 
line of action, from principle only, has accom- 
plished a work for eternity. I do not decry the 
first method; I have used it, as I suppose every 
teacher does, more or less. I only suggest that 
there is a better, a nobler way. I think it is more 
difficult, as any abstract teaching requires greater 
skill than concrete teaching, but it should be our 
aim nevertheless. Weare not merely teaching for 
to-day, or to fill out this term; our work is to be 
felt ‘‘ unto the third and fourth generations,” and 
we must not let the immediate results be drawn so 
closely to our moral vision as to obscure the future. 
Which will be the greater help, think you, in de- 
veloping an honest man or woman from the child 
before you? To say: ‘‘ If you tell me the truth about 
this matter I will let you go home early to-night; 
if you do not I shall detain you”; or to say: ‘‘ My 
child, it rests with you to tell me the truth or not. 
You have it in your own power to make the choice. 
Its effect, right or wrong, will be on your character 
—not on mine—and every time you do right it adds 
to your strength of character, while every wrong 
deed weakens it. No one can choose for you; no 
one can accept the consequences in your stead.” 

Even this should not be overdone. Blessed is 
that teacher whose fine instinct never fails to warn 
when a period is reached! 

Discrimination is a good thing to have in the 
family. If it were only a commercial commodity, 
so that nine-tenths of our teachers could buy it! 
There would be fewer errors of judgment then; 
fewer mistakes in treating an accident like a will- 
ful trespass, innocent fun like malice prepense, 
and a sin of ignorance Jike one of obstinacy. 

Perhaps, as teachers, we haven't attained to this 
high ideal ourselves. It may be that we find our 
own conduct more easily governed by the expecta- 
tion of @ plandis or commas, them by." Bieta, for 
right’s sake.” If so, we need not cues anything 
beyond our own moral attainments in our pupils; 
that is, not from our teac . They may have 
te) influences at work upon moral natures 
that will elevate their standard beyond ours, but it 
will not affect our case. Do we think of this side 
of our work enough? Do we think of any side of 
it enough? Is it uppermost in our minds, our 
plans, our aspirations? Do we make it our business 
(because it 1s our business) and everything else sub- 


servient to it? Are we constantly 
prove and be improved ? 





GEMS FROM JOSEPH PAYNE. 


The efficiency of a lesson is proved by the part 
taken in it by the pupil. 

The method of teaching any subject is a special 
mode of applying the art of teaching. 


The master teaches by calling into exercise the 
learner's powers, not by making a display of his 
own. 

You cannot get the best results of teaching un- 
less you understand the mind with which you have 
to deal. 


It is the business of the educator to convert un- 
disciplined energy into a fund of organized self- 
acting power. 

A man who takes up any pursuit without know- 
ing what advances others have made in it, works 
at a great disadvantage. 

The teacher's proper function is to act asa guide, 
hence it is important that he should previously 
have taken the journey himself. 

Education can never take its proper rank among 
the learned professions, that proper rank being 
really the highest of all, until teachers see that 
there really are principles of Education, and that 
it is their duty to study them. 

Art derives its rules from knowledge of the thing 
and its laws of action, and says, *‘ Do this or that 
with the thing, in order to accomplish the end you 
have in view. If you act otherwise with it you 
violate the laws of its being. 

An eminent French teacher used to be laughed 
at for saying that he continually aimed to make 
himself useless to his pupils. The silly laughers 
thought he had made a blunder, and meant to say 
useful. But they were the blunderers. 

Routine teachers make routine pupils. The rou- 
tine pupil is a slave. Give him a problem to solve— 
he does not ask what principles are involved in its 
solution, but ‘‘ What rule does it come under?” 
Give him the rule—he reads it, grinds away at his 
work, and arrives at the end as much a slave as 
ever. He is aslave because his master has made 
him so. ; 

The inartistic teacher, without any attempt to 
interest the child, without exhi iting affection or 
sympathy towards him, hastily gives him some 
technical directions, and sends him away to profit 
by them, as he may—simpiy, ‘‘orders him to 
learn,” and leaves him to do so alone. The human 
educator is bound not only to excite an interest in 
the work, but to sympathize with the worker. 


The rules of Art may be carried out blindly or 
intelligently. If blindly, the worker is a mere 
artisan—an operative who follows routine, whose 
rule is the rule-of-thumb. If intelligently, he isa 
true artist, who not only knows what he is doing, 
but why this process is right and that wrong, and 
who is furnished with resources suitable for guid- 
ing normal, and correcting abnormal action. 

Educational amateurs say: ‘ A little bit of this 
knowledge, a little bit of that—some information 
on this point, and some on that--is so useful.” 
They forget that the most useful thing of all is the 
formation of good mental habits, and these can 
only be formed by concentrating the mind on a 
few subjects, and making them the basis of 
training. 

I have, when reading with a class of children. 
and meeting with a reference to some bridge to be 
burst open by mechunical means, or some bridge 
to be extemporized in an emergency, simply said: 
“Try to invent a contrivance for accomplishing 
these objects, and show me to-morrow your no- 
tions,” and have ever failed to receive a number of 
rude sketches, all showing the intense interest ex- 
cited by the devotion of their minds to the ob- 
ject. 


Prive is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy. When you have bought one fine 
thing, you must buy ten more, that your appear 
ance may be all of a piece ; but it is easy to. 

the first desire than to satiafy all that follow 
it. —FRANELIN. 
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EXERCISES ON UNFAMILIAR WORDS. 


By W. C. Payne. 

Too frequently the pupils of the primary grades 
learn words ‘‘by heart,” and often would not re- 
cognize them in other connections than those of 
their readers. It is not always possible to procure 
sufficient supplementary matter to correct this 
tendency to rote learning, and the teacher must 
fall back upon his own ingenuity. The following 
plan has been used with success: 

Let the teacher select from the regular lesson 
such words as is, it, a, the, dog, good, and black, 
and write them in a column upon the board; then 
ask the pupls in turn to tell him something, using 
any of the words. They will readily form. such 
seutences as, The dog is black. The dog is good. 
Is the black dog good? The black dog is a good dog, 
etc. As the pupils give the sentences the teacher 
may write them on the board and then call upon 
the class to read them in concert and by turns. 

This exercise may be varied by allowing the pu- 
pils to write the sentences on slates, from which 
they may read. The more advanced classes can 
exchange slates when they read. To obviate the 
necessity of correcting all the slates, one pupil may 
write his sentences upon the board, when his work 
can be corrected by the class under the directions 
of the teacher, who should call attention to spelling, 
arrangement of words, forms of letters, punctua- 
tion, etc. This exercise may be adapted to any 
grade. The older pupils may arrange their sen- 
tences in a natural order, and be led on from this 
to letter and compositicn writing. Each word of a 
lesson should be repeated in various connections 
and arrangements, till its different meanings and 
uses afe fully comprehended. All the writing 
should be script, and great attention must be given 
to the form of letters and position of the pupil 
when writing. It is a great mistake to put off 
composition work to the fifth and sixth grades, for 
a pupil is able to learn writing as early as he is able 
to learn reading. 
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NOTES ON TEACHING. 


By E. D. Brinkernorr, Roseland, Essex Co., N. J. 

Arithmetic should be presented to the pupil in 
four steps, in the following general order: (1) Men- 
tal processes within the grasp of sense. The child, 
after proper object lessons, determines how many 
threes in six by seeing in his mind six objects in 
groups of threes. (2) Written processes within 
the grasp of sense. The object of this step 
is to introduce and perfect the habit of using fig- 
ures intelligently. (8) Written processes beyond 
the grasp of sense. The child goes on to higher 
numbers, using the decimal system, or more diffi- 
cult numbers, using fractional forms. (4) Mental 
processes beyond the grasp of sense. When the 
student multiplies 489 by 5 mentally, the operation 
may legitimately consist in seeing (mentally) the 
forms that would be made on the slate by the writ- 
ten process. The earlier steps will be constantly 
used in introducing new work in any of the higher 
ones. 

Col. Parker wisely recommends the non-inter- 
vention of the spoken word in the first steps in 
reading. It is a great point. Correctly carried 
out, the teacher will not at first trust to oral read- 
ing as atest. The child will indicate his recogni- 
tion of the written word ‘‘dog”’ by pointing to a 
dog. John will show that he recognizes the writ- 
ten sentence, ‘ Open the door, John,” by opening 
the door. This is better than standing before the 
little class with a picture of a dog and talking aim- 
lessly about it, and eliciting its name, and bringing 
the name inte prominence; as if preparatory to ac- 
quainting the pupil with a sign for the name. The 
little one ™ust be led to associate the written word 
directly with the object; or, precisely, he must as- 
sociate his idea of the object with his new idea of 
the written word; the name will take care of itself. 
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The danger in associating the written word with 
the mere spoken word too early consists in that the 
child will form the habit of reading without taking 
the sense. If words are used too glibly or lightly 
the habit of neglecting the meaning is formed. 
Besides, the child has hitherto used language, not 
studied it; for a while he must continue to use it, 
not study it formally. If he studies words as words 
at all, the process must be very wisely conducted. 
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LESSONS IN NATURE. 


As soon as the ground is dry in spring, the true 
teacher, as distinguished from the recitation hearer, 
will take his pupils to the woods, where Nature 
provides in abundance the proper material for the 
child’s education. Teachers in the country will 
have little difficulty in making these excursions. 
Teachers in the city will find it possible to over- 
come the difficulties in their way. If the trustees 
will not allow one day or half-day during the week, 
Saturdays can be taken. Such excursions will do 
the teacher more good than anything he could do 
on that day, and will be vastly better for the chil- 
dren then to spend the day on the streets. The 
children will gladly save their pennies to pay their 
fare on the cars, or, where no lines run, to hire a 
wagon to take them to the nearest woods. 

These excursions should not be aimless rambles, 
but trips for enthusiastic study. The teacher will 
make preparation for everything beforehand, tell- 
ing them what to look for and what to collect and 
bring home for future study. Many pretty things, 
besides, for ornament may be collected—moss and 
squaw-berry vines, with the bright red berries on, 
ground pine, and other green things, to ar- 
range in pretty hanging baskets or flower pots. 
A sprouting hickory or chestnut may be found 
with the nut still attached to the growing radicle 
or plumule. This may be examined, taken home, 
and nourished, that the process of germination 
may be observed. 

In damp places young: ferns will be found just 
pushing their woolly coils above the ground. These 
may be easily taken up, roots and all, and trans- 
planted in a shady corner in the school-yard, or in 
pots, where the process of uncoiling will be eagerly 
watched. 

The objects of these lessons will be (1) to furnish 
material with which the children will cultivate 
their powers of observation; (2) to show them how 
to acquire knowledge by these powers; (3) to foster 
the spirit of investigation. 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


a. Object. (1) The acquirement of a knowledge 
of number for its own sake and to aid in written 
arithmetic. (2) To train the mind to grasp rnd 
hold the conditions of a problem and to solve it ac- 
curately and rapidly without visible aid. 

b. Method. Problems should be new and inuterest- 
ing, thet they may be attacked with vigor; the 
text-books, therefore, should be put in the hands of 
the pupils only for recitations. Problems should 
be so presented that the mind may be trained to 
depend either upon the eye or the ear for its con- 
ception of the conditions of the problem, Various 
exercises may be employed to effect this. (1) Pu- 
pils may be provided with text books, one may 
read aloud the problemand solve, the others look- 
ing on and listening. (2) The teacher only has a 
text-boek, reads the problem, and the class solve. 
(3) Books are distributed, the pupils read a desig- 
nated problem silently, solve it and write or state 
the answer; or a number of problems may be des- 
ignated, the answers written down, and all read at 
once. 
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A PHILOSOPHY LESSON. 


.FROM PAYNE'S LECTURES, 

[To teach momentum and friction : The teacher 
obtains a pile-driving machine. With a little as- 
sistance he can construct one.}] It consists of two 
strong uprights, well fastened into a solid, broad 
block of wood as a basis, and supplied with two 
thick ropes, one on each side, which are laid over 
pulleys at the top of the uprights, and employed to 
draw up a heavy mass of iron, the fall of which on 
the head of the pile drives it into the earth. Two 
or three men at each end of the rope supply the 
motive power. 

Let a working model of this machine be so placed 
that all the pupils of the class may see and have 
access to it. [The class may be taken out in the 
school-yard where the pile can be driven in the 
ground.] The teacher’s object is to make this ma- 
chine the means of communicating knowledge and 
of drawing forth their intellectual powers. He has 
no need to tell them to look at it. The image of it 
as a whole is at once impressed upon their minds. 
The teacher need not tax his ingenuity to devise 
methods for gaining their attention. It is already 
on the full stretch. Their curiosity is excited— 
their eyes wide open, and, ‘‘unsatisfied with seeing” 
—‘* What can it be? What willitdo?” He tells 
them the purpose of it, and nothing more: ‘‘It isa 
contrivance for driving piles into the ground.” 
They are eager to see it in action. 

It is now at rest, the weight resting on the head 
of the pile. The teacher directs two of the children, 
one on each side, to lay hold of the ropes and pull 
up the weight, telling the class that the weight is 
called a monkey. [Names and eoventionalities 
which they cannot find out for themselves, he 
must, of course, tell them ] The monkey is drawn 
up gradually till the clutch relaxes its hold, and 
down it falls, to their imniense delight. This 1s the 
first experiment. Let all the children try it—all 
pull up the weight with their own hands, and gain 
an idea, by personal, individual experience, of the 
resistance of the weight. This experience involves 
muscular sensibility, sensation, and a rudimentary 
notion of force. The children by this time begin 
to have an idea of the machine, and begin to con- 
ceive the relation between the end and the means.. 
The pile gives way under the repeated blows of the 
monkey. Let the monkey be weighed and another 
substituted. What is the result now? Use the 
measuring-scale to see exactly how much the pile 
moves under the different weights. Why are these 
results different ? Next, let the height which the 
weight falls be gradually varied, until there is no 
height and the weight merely rests on the head of 
the pile, as at first. What is gained by the motion 
of the weight? Try the experiment many times— 
weigh, measure, judge. When is weight acting 
alone? when alone with motion? The children 
form a conception themselves of momentum ; and 
when the thing is understood the technical name 
may be given. Next, let the weight be detached 
and placed on an inclined plane—a slanting board. 
Why does it move less easily now than it did when 
it was free? Alter the inclination; try all the pos-. 
sible varieties of slope. When is the motion easi- 
est ? The pupils gain the idea of friction, and may 
have the name given them. Attach the weight to 
the rope again. What is the use of the pulleys ? 
Remove them, and pull at the ropes without them. 
What difference is there now in the ease of mo- 
tion ? 

Ask if any one could devise another machine for 
driving piles, or any other contrivance for doing 
the work of this, better? Let every one think of 
this before the next lesson, and bring his model 
with him. The teacher sums up the results of the 
lesson, and tells the pupils to write them down be- 
fore him. He examines their papers and makes 
them correct their blunders. The lesson 1s con- 
cluded. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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4 OLOSING EXERCISE INTRODUCING 23 PUPILS—8 BOYS AND 
15 GIRLS. 


(This exercise may be adapted to any school. If there 
are too many participants, some parts may be omitted, 
if not enough more may be added, so that each child 
can have something to do. An appropriate song may 
be sung by.the school before beginning the exercise. The 
teacher’s desk is then vacated, and so are 28 of the pu- 
pil’s seats. A pupil enters, steps to the teacher’s desk and 
rings the bell. Others now hurry in and take their seats 
as at the opening of school. The pupil says: ‘‘ Our 
teacher sent me to tell you that she will not be able to 
be here this morning until recess, and that we may keep 
school all by ourselves, but that she hopes we will im- 
prove the time to the best advantage.” 

Edgar (throwing up his hat.) Hi! ll improve my 
time’ to the best advantage. Come on boys; let’s have 
some fun. (Leaves his seat and walks around.) 

Henry. I think we had better get our lessons first and 
have them off our minds. Then we shall be ready to 
enjoy ourselves. My father says: ‘* Work first, play 
afterwards.” 

Edgar. Pshaw! What's the good of studying? I 
wish there wasn’t any books, I wish there never had 
been any made, and I had all the money that’s been 
spent for them. 

William. A debate, boys! Let’s have a debate. Re- 
solved: ‘‘ That it is better to have money than knowl- 
edge.” Let Edgar lead the affirmative side and George 
the negative. 

George and Edgar. Agreed. 

Harvey. Hold on! Let’s elect a chairman first, and 
do things in a business way. 

Fred. I nominate Stella Clapper for chairman. 

Harvey. I second the nomination. 

William, It is moved and seconded that Stella Clap- 
per be chairman of this meeting. All in favor of that 
manifest it by raising the right hand. (Ali vote.) It is 
carried. Miss Clapper will please take the chair. 

(Stella takes the teacher's chair.) 

Stella. The debaters will please proceed with the ques- 
tion. Edgar Shaw was to lead. 

Edgar (rises). Well, lam afraid this is more than 1 
bargained for, but I think I can show that I am right. 
I am sure it would be much better to have money than 
knowledge, for with money you can buy all you need. 
Knowledge won't buy you a crust of bread if you are 
starving. 

Henry (rises). Miss Chairman. 

Stella. Henry Olliver. 

Henry. The gentleman says knowledge won’t buy a 
crust of bread. I beg to differ with him. Knowledge 
will buy much more than a crust; knowledge isin de- 
mand ; it brings a high price in the market. Suppose I 
know how to draw plans for a house ; I gotoa man 
who wants to build a house, and tell him how long he 
must have this wall, how high that one, how deep his 
foundation, and how much material he will need. He 
pays me for what I tell him ; I sell him my knowledge. 

Fred. (rising.) Miss Chairman. 

Stella, Fred. Brown. 

Fred. The gentleman has been talking about a trade, 
not knowledge,such as we are getting here, which I 
think is what the first gentleman meant. 

William (rising). A man’s trade is his knowledge ; it 
is knowledge of the things he has to work with, and 
knowledge of how to place them so as to accomplish 
what he wishes to, The knowledge we are getting here 
is the foundation on which we will build our trades or 
professions after we leave school. 

George (rising). Yes ; but there are thousands of good 
carpenters and masons and all kinds of workmen who 
have no education at all, many who do not know how 
to read even. 

Harvey. Miss Chairman: I beg to correct the last gen- 
tleman. He said good workmen when he should have 
said passable workmen. They doa certain amount of 
work in a day and do it well, but a machine would do 
it as well or better. They do not keep improving in 
their business and increasing their salary, because they 
are working blindly. If they had a good. stock of 
knowledge to start with, and then learned their trades 
and then kept on reading and improving themselves, 
they would become masters of their business and leave 
the lower place to others, 
= Charles, Miss Chairman : if it wouldjbe in order to in- 
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1. There’san ar- my that mus-ters its le- And march-es to roll- call each day; And 
a thou the ar- my is num- Its sol- diers as fresh as the morn; Not 
3. But for- got at the brief-est va- ca- tions Are prob-lems and puz-zies and prose, The 
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And saying the worid is all wrong ; 
But somehow their doubts take to flying, 

At sight of this wonderful throng. 
The world may be clouded and weary, 
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troduce the opinions of others in this debate, 1 would 
like to quote something from Edward Everett. 

Stella. If there is no objection you may do so. 

(Charlie rises and declaims.) 

‘*What, sir! feed a child’s body and let his soul 
hunger; pamper his limbs and starve his faculties? 
What! plant the earth, cover a thousand hills with 
your droves of cattle, pursue the fish to their hiding 
places in the sea, and spread your wheat fields across 
the plains in order to supply the wants of that body 
which will soon be as cold and senseless as the poorest 
clod, and let the spiritual essence within you, with all 
its glorious capacities for improvement, languish and 
pine? What! build factories, turn in rivers upon the 
water-wheels, unchain the imprisoned spirits of steam 
to weave a garment for the body and leave the soul un- 
adorned and naked? What! Send out your vessels to 
the farthest ocean and make battle with the monsters of 
the deep in order to obtain means for lighting up your 
dwellings, and permit that vital spark which Deity has 
kindled to languish and go out ?” 

Mary (rising.) Miss Chairman: I have just been read- 
ing a very interesting piece about ‘‘ A Wonderful Store- 
house.” I would like to read it if there is no objection. 
(There being none she rises to read.) 

Stella. Suppose you come to the platform to read; 
perhaps all can hear you better. 

(Mary goesto the platform and reads.) 
THE STOREHOUSE. 

In the field of Time stands a wonderful storehouse fill- 
ed with the rarest of treasures, which are free to all who 
will but go therefor them. One of the strangest things 
about it is that the more there is taken out the fuller 
it grows. In olden times people did not go to it very 
often. Some Egyptians went once and came away with 
the power to build wonderful pyramids, temples, and 
tombs. Some Phoenicians went soon afterward, and re- 
ceived power to build ships and sail them, so that they 
became famous navigators, The Greeks were frequent 
visitors of the storehouse, and received great power in 
sculpture, painting and literature. The storehouse had 
become very large by that time, but there followed a 
long time—nearly a thousand years—in which scarcely 
a visitor entered it, and the whole world became 
full of sin and misery, and some of the evil men destroy- 
ed a part of the storehouse. But after a time people 
began to go there again for treasures. One man receiv- 
ed a wonderful one—the printing press. That sent many 
people to the storehouse. It began to enlarge rapidly, 
and the treasures increased. Some of the visitors re- 
ceived knowledge of the laws of weights and pulleys, 
by which they were able to construct machinery to 
work for them, Others obtained knowledge of plants 
and soils, and the power to increase the products of the 
earth ; others power to arrest diseases and to diminish 
bodily pain. One came away with power to imprison 
steam and compel it to pull boats and cars and turn 
wheels; another with power to chain the lightning, 
and another with power to make this work with steam in 
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Dear children are going to schoo" 


turning wheels and pulling cars. Is not this a wonder- 
ful storehouse? But what is more wonderful still; 
only a few out of the millions of people ever go to it. 
But more and more are going every year; perhaps the 
time will soon come when its treasures will be spread 
all over the world. 

Henry. Miss Chairman, I move that if anyone else 
has aselection upon this subject we have the pleasure 
of listening to it. 

George. Second the motion. 

Stella. It is moved and seconded that we listen to selec- 
tions upon this subject, if any one has any to give, All 
in favor manifest it by raising the right hand. (AW vote 
in favor.) Suppose we sing something first. 

Mary. Let us sing our school song. 

(All sing. “* Going to School.”) 

(While they are singing the teacher, who has been stand- 
ing unobserved at the door, enters and takes a seat at the 
side of the room, and at end of first verse says: ‘‘Go 
right on ; you are improving the time I see.”) 

Ellen. 1 think one of our “Golden Thoughts” is ap- 
propriate to the occasion : ‘ Knowledge is like a light- 
house on a dangerous coast.” —QUAIFE. 

Minnie. And so is this one from Solon, one of the 
seven wise men of Greece: ‘‘A man that is rich in 
knowledge is rich in all things, for without it there is 
nothing, and with it what can be wanting ?” 

Davie. Here is what Franklin said: ‘“ If a man emp- 
ties his purse into his head no man can take it away 
from him ; an investment in knowledge always pays the 
best interest.” 

Katie. I have one; I don’t know the author : ‘‘ What 
benefits come from knowledge? The answer is written 
on every page of the world’s history.” 

Fanny. Mrs. Burnett says: ‘‘ Early knowledge is very 
valuable capital with which to set forth in life ; it gives 
one an advantageous start.” 

Susan. And this is what the ancient astronomer, Py- 
thagoras, said : “‘ He that hath no knowledge of that 
which he ought to know is a brute among men ; and 
he that knoweth no more than he hath need of is a man 
among brute beasts ; and he that knoweth all that may 
be known is a god among men,” 

Bertha. ‘‘Knowledge expands the mind, exalts the 
faculties, refines the taste of pleasure, and opens innu- 
merable sources of enjoyment.”—UFFENBACH, 

Helen. 1 have something here from Sidney Smith 
about the “‘ Pleasures of Knowledge,” which I will read 
if it is the pleasure of the company. 

(Reads.) ‘‘It is the ancient feeling of the human heart 
that knowledge is better than riches. To mark the 
course of human passions as they have flowed on in the 
ages that are passed ; to see why nations have risen and 
why they have fallen ; to speak of heat, and light, and 
the winds ; to know what man has discovered in the 
heavens above and in the earth beneath ; to hear the 
chemist unfold the marvelous properties that the Crea- 





tor has locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told that 
there are worlds so distant from our own that the quick- 
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WE COME, WE COME. 


(MARCHING SONG.) 
Begin with Chorus, and sing Chorus at end of euch verse. 
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ness of light traveling since the world’s creation has 
‘never reached us,—it is worth while in the days of our 
youth to strive for this. 

“To wander in the creations of poetry,and grow warm 
again with that eloquence which has swayed the democ- 
racies of the Old World ; to go up with the great rea- 
soners to the First Cause of all, and to perceive in the 
Widst of all this dissolution and decay and cruel separa- 
tion that there is one thing unchangeable, indestructi- 
ble, and ever-lasting ;—it is surely worth while to pass 
sleepless nights for this ; to give up for it laborious days; 


‘to spurn for it present pleasures ; to endure for it afflict- 


ing poverty ; to wade for it through darkness, and sor- 
row, and contempt, as the great spirits of the world 
have done in all ages and in all times. 

A life of knowledge is not often a life of injury and 
crime. Whom does such a man oppress? With whose 
happiness does he interfere? Whom does his ambition 
destroy? In the pursuit of science he injures no man; 
in the acquisition of knowledge, he does good to all. 
Therefore, when I say love knowledge with a great love, 
a vehement love, what do I say but love innocence, 
love virtue, love purity of conduct, love that which if 
you are rich and great, will sanctify the Providence 


“which has made you so, and make men call it justice ; 


love that which, if you are poor, will render that pover- 
ty respectable ; love that which will comfort you, adorn 
you, and never quit you; that which will make your 
motives great and honorable ; love that which will make 
you fertile in resources, rich in imagination, strong in 
reasoning, prudent and powerful above your fellows in 
all your relations and in all the offices of life ?” 

Kate. Miss Chairman: little Nettie Moore knows a 
pretty verse about knowledge. 

Stella. Will you speak it, Nettie? 

Nettie (a very small girl.) 


In the mines of knowledge, 
Nature’s wealth and learning’s spoil 
Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 
Grace. I know one from the Bible : 
Wisdom hath builded her house ; 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars ; 
She hath killed her beasts ; 
She hath mingled her wine ; 
She hath also furnished her table ; 
| eter sent ap nae te wey the clty 
crieth upon high ; 
Who’'er is pry let him in hither ; 
Come eat of t bread 
And drink of the wine I have mingled ; 
Forsake the foolish and live, 


And go in the way of . 
For b we thy doze mall be mnt d, 
. And years of thy life shall be 


Edgar. Miss Chairman: I give up. I did not expect I 
should have to contradict so many wise old philosophers. 
I yield the point. Knowledge is a very desirable thing, 
but it is terrible hard work to get it. I wish some of 


those ancient wise men had thought to tellus how we 
| nicely. 


might become wise too. 





Mabel. I can tell : 
‘ Little by little,’ a small boy said, 
And each day the littles he stored in his head; 
Little by little in learning he grew, 
ing each day a little that’s new, 
Till at last the world in amazement cried : 
“ How great is the man—how wondrous wise?” 


Carrie. I know another something like that. It is: 
LEARN A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


Little rills make wider streamlets, 
Streamlets swell the rivers flow ; 

Rivers join the mountain billows, 
Onward, onward as they go! 

Life is made of lest en 
Shade and sunshine, work and play 

So we may with greatest profit, 
Learn a little every day. 

Tiny seeds make countless harvests. 
Drops of rain compose the showers, 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours! 

Let us hasten then and catch them 
oe pene ance one 

And with honest, true endeavor, 
Learn a little every day. 

Let us read some striking passage ; 
Cull a verse from every page ; 

Here a line and there a sentence, 
Gainst the lonely time of age ! 

At our work, or by the wayside, 
While the sun shines making hay ; 

Then we may by help of study, 
Learn a little every day. 

Davie. Miss Chairman: may we sing ‘‘ The Little 
Frogs at School ?” 
Stella. If there is no objection. 


(All sing.) 


{If no tune can be found for this, some familiar song may be 
substituted.) 


LITTLE FROGS AT SCHOOL. 


Twenty froggies went to school 


ide a rushy Fes : 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


Teacher. I propose that Harriet Ives recite ‘‘ King 
Soloman and the Bees.” I have heard her recite that 
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Harriet.— 
KING SOLOMON AND THE BEES. 
When Solomon was in his 
Unto his throne the nen ef Shoko eo 
oe ee re un cans tall tring 


Some fitting tribute to the mighty king. 
Nor this alone; much had her highness heard 
What flowers of learning his royal speech, 


gems of wisdom Seaeet with every word; 
be! wholesome —— . “— wont to teach 
n ing proverbs ; and she wished in sooth, 

To — if rumor spoke the simple truth. 
And straight she held before the monarch’s view, 
In either hand a radiant wreath of flowers ; 
The one bedecked with every charming hue, 

Was newly culled from Nature’s choicest bowers ; 
The other, no less fair in every part, 

Was the rare production of divinest art. 


‘* Which is the true and which the false ?” she said, 
Great Solomon wassilent. All amazed, 
Lae : a oe puzzled head, 
e at the gar ong the monarch 
As one who sees a miracle, and fain — 
For very rapture ne’er would speak again. 


‘* Which is the true?” once more the woman asked, 
Pleased at the fond amazement of the king, 
‘So wise a head should not be hardly tasked, 
Most learned liege, with such a trivial thing.” 
But still the sage was silent ; it was plain, 
A deepening doubt perplexed the royal brain. 


While thus he pondered, presently he sees, 
Hard by the casement,—so the story goes— 
A little band of busy, bustling bees, 
Hunting for honey in a withered rose ; 
The monarch smiled and raised his royal head 
‘*Open the window !”—that was all he said. 


The window opened at the king’s command; 
Within the room the eager insects flew, 
And sought the flowers in Sheba’s dexter (right) hand ! 
And so the king and all hiscourtiers knew 
That was Nature’s ; and the baffled queen 
Returned to tell the wonders she seen, 


My story teaches (every tale should bear 
A fitting moral) that the wise may find 
In trifles light as atoms in the air, 
Some useful lesson to enrich the mind, 
Some truth = to profit or to please, 
As Israel’s king learned wisdom from the bees. 
—JOHN G. Saxe. 
Stella. Let us sing ‘‘ The Honey-Bee.” 
(All sing.) [If this is not known another may be sub- 
stituted. ] : 
Down in the clover, gay little rover, 
Gathering honey for you and for me; 
Buzzing so gaily, laboring daily, 
Oh, how we bless you, dear little bee. 
. CHORUS. 
Bz, bz, bz, bz. 
Gaily he flies o’er the beautiful lea, 
Bz, bz, bz, bz, 
Oh, how we love him, the sweet honey-bee. 
Seeking with pleasure life’s golden treasure, 
When the glad days of the munmes are here, 
He doth remember chilly December, 
When no sweet flowers dare to appear. (Chorus. 
Let us take warning in life’s glad morning, 
Gather a lesson from each +4 hour, 
Let this remind us, dark days may find us 
Seeking in vain a beautiful flower. (Chorus.) 


Teacher. You may take time for one more recitation. 
Suppose Clara recites, *‘ What Might be Done.” 





What might be done if men were wise ! 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite, 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn for one another. 


pres sion’s heart might be imbued 
i a drops of loving kindn 
And knowledge pour _— 
From shore to yo tem 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 
All Slavery, Warfare, Lies and Wrong, 
All Vice and Crime might die together, 
And wine and corn 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 


The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might ali enies 


In self 
And share the world to-morrow. 
What ht be done? This might be d 
And hem than this my suffering brother, 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other 
—CHARLES Mackay. 
Teacher. Miss President : I move that the meeting ad- 
journ. 
Harvey. Second the motion. 
Stella. "Tis moved and seconded that we adjourn. All 


in favor manifest it by raising right hand. The meet- 













ing is adjourned. 
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(Stella takes her seat ; teacher takes her place at the 
desk.) 

Teacher. You have improved the hour so well I will 
not ask you to do anything more. You may sing, “We 
Come! We Come?’ and then we will take a recess. 

(After the singing the teacher taps the bell, and a short 
intermission follows. Then the regular teacher resumes 
her place, and speeches may follow from visitors, and 
general matters pertaining to the close of school be at- 
tended to. For a closing song, the following might be 
sung to the tune of ‘‘ Robin Redbreast”) : 

VACATION SONG. 

Good-bye, good-bye to study, 
Vacation now has come, 
Vacation now has come ; 

The days grow hot and sultry, 

The drowsy insects hum. 

QR Seer ceneea> 5mm Sell 

e’ve gathered w we 

We're lo for the meadows now, 

i “ye 
" awa, pencil, 

Bile up the sla ee athe 

We'll go to school with the fis 

In their school-rooms in the brooks. 


Good-bye, good-bye to teachers, 
a a little while, 
Just for a little while ; 
When summer days are over 
hap sak nn you with a smile ; 
We you for your kindness, 
Assistance, care, and cheer, 
We'll try to please you better in 
Our work another year. 
Good-bye, good-bye to schoolmates, 
Vacation fast will fly, 
Be merry till it’s over. 
And now, good-bye, good-bye. 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


May 13.—The House of Commons rejected the vote of censure 
by a vote of 303 to 275—-Two messengers on the way to Gen- 
Gordon were captured by the rebels.—The French Cabinet {ae- 
cided to gradually withdraw troops from Tonquin.—Governor 
Cleveland vetoed the Broadway Arcade Railroad bill. 

May 14.—A financial panic eccurred in Wal! street. It caused 
much excitementin the London Stock Exchange.—France and 
China have signed a treaty.—300 Turks were massacred by re- 
volting Arabs. 

May 15.—The Reichstag passed a bill regulating the makiny of 
explosives. 

May 16.— Bismarck has resigned the presidency of the cabinet, 
and Herr von Boetticher has been appointed his successor.—The 
New York Legislature adjourned. 

May 17.—American stocks are in demand in Europe. 

May 18.—The departments of government are preparing for ex- 
tensive exhibits at the New Orleans Exposition.—Forest fires 
have broken out again in Pennsy!vania. 

May 19.—The Alert arrived at St. Johns, N. F.—The suspension 
of several banks was reported 











WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 


The Senate passed a bill placing Gen. Grant on the 
retired list ; amended and passed the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill, and a bill to aid the World’s Industrial and Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate to limit stock 
gambling. 

The House passed the bill providing a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska and a few appropriation bills. Another 
tariff bill was introduced by Mr. Hewitt, but received 
little attention. Little business wasdone. Much of the 
time there was no quorum. 








GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
(These can be used by the live teacher atyee mamiing « — a 





or they can be written out and distributed 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

In habits gather by unseen degrees,— 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.— Dryden. 

“A nEw Commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” 

‘Ir takes two to make a quarrel, and two to keep it 
going; it only needs one to end it.” 

We should often have reason to be ashamed of our 
most brilliant actions if the world could see.the motives 
from which they spring. 

THE power of words is immense. A well-chosen 
word has often sufficed to stop a flying army, to change 
defeat into victory, and to save an empire.—E. de 
Girardin. 


I WoULp not enter on my list of friends, though| From 


graced with polished manners and fine sense, yet want- 


ing sensibility, the man who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.—Cowper. 


Nor deeds make up the sum 
os wiehty up 
But acts of 
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NEW YORE CITY. 


The students of Columbia Institute gave a reception 
drill, May 19th. Invitation cards were issued. 

The nineteenth anniversary of the National Temper- 

eae ae 4 ys we ~~ b oy held May 138th. 

ns, V.L., President 0 ? ’ presid- 

ing. The annual reports were submitted by J. N. 


Stearns, ne ag pees Secretary, which made a pamph- 
let of nearly 100 pages, and covered eeces oe of the 
work in all of the country for last twelve 
months. This report indicates that this has been one of 
the most rous years in the history of the Society. 
More publications issued, more circulated, more 
money received, more people reached and influenced 
than a a. Over $10,000 has been — 
upon purely missionary work, mainly among the freed- 
men in the Southern States. 
ELSEWHERE. 


Onto.—An effort is being made to consolidate the 
three colleges of the State into one first-class one. 

WasuinerTon, D. C.—Five ladies graduated from the 
Garfield Kindergarten Training Class at its Second An- 
nual Commencement, May 9th, 1884. 

Tenn.—The State Normal Institute, for West Tenn- 
essee, is to be held at Humboldt, June 23d to July 12th, 
1884, under direction of Hon. Thomas H. Paine, State 
Superintendent of public Instruction. 

Canapa.—At a meeting of the Ottawa County Teach- 
ers’ Association held March 2ist and 22d, a resolution 
was adopted eens the county examiners to raise 
the minimum grade for teachers’ certificates fifteen 
per cent. 

Putnam Co., N. Y.—The annual session of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute will ve held at Carmel, commencing May 
19th. Profs. Lantry and Johonnot, conductors. ) ed 
A. Foshay, Commissioner, says to the teachers : ‘‘ Your 
schools cannot afford to have you miss this season.” 


NorTH CAROLINA.—The State Board of Education met 
in Raleigh and made arrangements for holding Normal 
Schools this Y Nae? at University, Newton. Wilson, Eliza- 
beth City, Franklin, Fayetteville, Franklinton, Ply- 
mouth, Newbern and Salisbury. The fund will be only 
about $500 per school this year. 

N. Y. StatTz.—The Teachers’ Association of Salem, 
Washington county, meets May 28d and 24th, 1884. The 

contains a per on ‘ Physiology in the 
hool-room,” by Miss M. Woodin, bridge ; an 
Exercise, with d Molding, Miss Carrie A. Beattie, 
Cambridge: reper, ‘“*How to Keep the Children Em- 
ployed,” Miss Carrie Hendrick, Whitehall. 

Micuigan.—On ‘Arbor day” the scholars of the 
school at Frankfort, set out on the school grounds 140 
trees and shrubs. Of these, 100 were and ever- 

The work was entirely done in afternoon. 

School was in session during the forenoon as usual ; the 

scholars had no whatever. Can any school, in a 
of 1,500, in the State, show a better record 


Wich. Moderator. 
Prenn.—The School Directors of Potter county met in 
convention at the Court House, Tuesday, and were 
called to order by Miss Buckbee, arene | Superintendent. 
Miss Anna Buckbee was re-nominated for County Sup- 
erintendent. A ballot was taken, 115 votes cast for 
Miss Buckbee, who was declared duly elected. Miss 
a sy tee a right to feel proud of the result. After 
servip ree to receive a unanimous 
spalelien, tun allies with a pane pe d dol- 
lars per year, is an endorsement to be proud of, and 
right w 
aesoted to the schools of Potter county, rain or shine, 
and so much work must have had a good effect on the 
schools of the county. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.— of the 
Froebel Institute is as follows: July 14.—Evening Ses- 
sion. Reports of officers. Address of President - 
man. 

July 15.—To what extent can the kindergarten be- 
ceme a part of the public school m ?— JAMES Mac- 
Auster, Sup’t Sc Philadelphia. What is the 

and scope of the manual trai nepal 
Prosbel ?— PROFESSOR H. H. Srraiaut, Normalville, 
What benefits may be ex from aay | 
tens?—Pror. JOHN OGDEN, Washington, D. C. 
should efficient schools be organized ?—MIss 
Saran A. STEWART, waukee, Wis. How can the 
friends of Frosbel be organized for efficient local work ? 
Hon. Joun Hitz, Washington, D. C. 

July 16.—The conflict of two ideals.—Cou F. W. 
ParkKER, Normalville, Ill. 

July 17.—To what extent should primary teach- 
ers be familiar with methods ?—PREs. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 

NaTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.—There is to be 


an excursion from Madison to Oregon. The will 
leave Madison Saturday morning, July 19th, and 


ar- 
rive at St. Paul in the evening. Sunday and 
Monday at St. Paul aud Minnespolis, will start for 
the West, Monday, at 4:05 P. M., and reach Port- 
land, Oregon, y, at 4:30 P.M. The fare for round 
trip tickets, until November 1st, will be as follows 

to St. Paul and return, $10.45 ; from St. 
Paul (for of 75 or more) to and return, 
$100.00 ; Portland to San Francisco aud return, in- 
cluding stateroum and meals, $40.00; round trip ticket 
from to Portland and return, $110.45; round 
trip from and San Francisco and 
return same , $150.45; round trip from Madison to 
Portland and and return, via Union 
Pacific, $162.20, Circulars containing full information 


has she deserved it. Her whole time has been | ; 


: | mated to 
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and letters answering any questions will be sent to any 
person by addressing 
WriuiaM A. Mowry, Manager, 
No. 49 Snow St., Providence, R. I. 

The International Exhibit of the Kindergarten De- 
partment will include: 1. Plans of kindergarten build- 
ings and of gardens connected therewith. 2. Kinder- 
garten furniture, pictures and charts. 8. Kindergarten 
material. 4. Books and pamphlets on the subject. 5. 
Abstracts and ‘‘ schools of work” by members of train- 
ing clusses. 6. Work done by pupils of kind 
7. Kindergarten work done in advanced grades and 
primary schools. 8, Historical and descriptive sketches 
of kindergarten work. 9. Descriptions and plans of 
nurseries and kindergarten work done in these. Address 

. N. Hartmann, La Porte, Ind. 

ARKANSAS.—The scientific and normal school opened 
at Bentonville March 10th, closes May 80th, The Second 
Annual Session opens September 8d. J. W. Coltrane, 
principal. June is to be a busy month for the teachers 
of Pope Co. The public examination of teachers com- 
mences at Dover, June 4ih, and continues three days ; 
the District Normal Institute meets at Morrilton, Con- 
way county, June 9th, and continues one week; the 
State Teachers’ Association convenes at Morrilton, June 
17th, and continues three days; and the Pope county 
Teachers’ Institute commences at Potts Station, June 
25th, and continues three days. H. L. Rayburn, Count 
Examiner, says to the teachers ; * It will be your peivil- 
ege to reap a rich harvest from the advantages and o 

rtunities put within your reach, or suffer a veri 

light by neglecting to improve them. No vocation or 
profession can be made a success without careful, perse- 
vering preparation. No man can be a successful lawyer 
unless he makes law a study, and so it is with all ciher 
professions. Teachiug is a profession, and should out- 
rank all other professions; but no one can become a 
successful teacher who does not study teaching as a pro- 
fession in all its details. Some persons look upon teach- 
ing as a low calling, and with very good reason, too, 
simply because the profession has been brought into dis+ 
repute by so much teaching—persons attempting to 
teach who have not made teaching a study or a 


sion.” To directors and parents he says: “We calnestiy 
request you to aid us in securing as large attendance as 


ible on institutes and any other means of improve- 
sont in educational methods. You are the custodians 
of the public schools, and you can not expect to 
good teaching unless you nave in your emplo come 
tent, professional teachers. We should never tooo ght 
of the object for which we are working—that is, 
benefit of the masses, and cupectaliy the children. 
Nothing is too good for the children, and we should Ja- 
bor assidiously to make the rising generation wiser and 
better than ourselves. There is a great need of prom 
systematic work on the part of school officers, 
Beesty co-operation of parents and all friends of edu- 
cation.” 


FOREIGN, 


Wa.es.—Hundreds of Welsh miners are contribu 
£5 each, by weekly instalments, towards the pro 
Welsh University. 

ItaLy.—The Ladies’ International College at Florence, 
Italy, established only a few months 17 instruction 
in modern languages, to American ladies Y, 
has already received numerous applications for ad- 
mission from all parts of Italy, as well as from Germany, 
Austria, and even Roumania. With suitable provision 
for the accommodation of pupils, there 1s little doubt 
but that within ene or two years the institution will be 
self-supporting. 

JaPaN.—The management of educational affairs 
ae ae the country is vested in one central author- 
ee e department of education. The whole empire is 

vided into school districts, with one school each. 
child of all clarses must be sent to school from the age 
of six years, and continued long enough at least to fin- 
ish the elementary course. The school age seems w ex- 
tend from six to eighteen years, the children passing 
through the several grades of study from the primary 
+: the academy—the highest institution of learning in 





PLease Stop My—What?—*‘ Times are hard, money 
is scarce, business is dull, retrenchment is a duty ; 
— stop my—” whiskey? ‘‘Oh, no; times are not 

enough for that yet. But there is sumething else 
that costs me a large amount of money every 
which I wish to save ; please stop my—” tobacco, deen 
and snuff? ‘No, no, not these ; but I must retrench 
somewhere ; please stop my—” ribbons, jewels, orna- 
ments and trinkets? ‘‘ Not at all; pride must be fos- 
tered, if tumes are ever so hard ; but I believe I can see 
a way to effect quite a saving in another di : 
pa stop my—” tea, coffee, and needless and un- 
ealthy luxuries? ‘ No, no, not those. Icannot think 
of that sacrifice ; I must think of something else. Ah ! 
I have it now. My r costs me seventeen cents a 
month ; $2 a year ; I must save that. Please stop m 
Pe. That will carry me through the panic y: ; 
ve in retrenchment and economy, i in 


that the King of the has inti- 
1 Granville his readiness to dispatch Henry 
M. Stanley, the African explorer, to lead an expedition 
to the hig possible point in the Congo for the 
purpose of aiding Gen. Gordon in his retreat from Khar- 
toum, upon the condition that the English Government 
shall recognize the International African Association, 


THE wpm ge began to lay the shore end of 
the new ocean cable, called Bennett-Mackey cable, 
in Dover Bay, N. 8., on the 7th of the month. 
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Iam an ardent apostle of the ‘‘ New Education,” but 
find it hard to carry it into practice. If parents would 
only let the children alone and give me time, I could 
show them results. 

What strikes me in teachers is their talk, when they 
meet, of order, order, I believe that as long as teachers 
think of nothing but how to secure order, scholars will 
think of nothing but how to destroy it. We complain 
of the children not “taking interest.” How much in- 
terest do we take? It is hard to keep the little ones still. 
Your articles on ‘‘ Busy Work” are invaluable. I have 
two small pupils whom it is very hard to keep at work 
all the time, I cannot sing m f, so we have no sing- 
ing. Our school-house is old and dingy ; the floor is 
uneven and always dirty ; the desks are hacked by 
about four ere tions of boys; the ents have but 
little sympathy with my plans. But the children love 
me and I love them. e school-house is  prapeansiy lo- 
cated ; and who shall say whatI cannot do? It seems 
impossible that I should not succeed, for I have conse- 
crated my life to teaching. I care for little else. 

M. E. 


[Do not uy to keep the little ones at work all the 
time. Give them something to do, and when it is done 
send them out door to play. Play is the proper work 
of the little child. The wise instructor only directs the 

y, 80 that it shall assist the growth of the faculties 

or which it was intended. See suggestions elsewhere 

for securing co-operation of parents. You have the 

spirit Of a true teacher. You will succeed if you study 
your profession.—ED. } 


Will ‘er allow me to offer an answer to my question 

in April 19th issue of JouRNAL. 

a. Snare Suppose a hole to be cut through the earth 
a ball pped into this hole, what would be the 

behavior of the ball, and where would it come to rest 

and how? 

You coy: the ball would never come to rest, but would 
oscillate between the opposite surfaces of the earth for- 
ever, ; 

I hold that it would come to rest at the centre: that 
it would never pass the centre of the earth. It is an es- 
tablished law that momentum is equal to weight mul- 
tiplied by velocity—that is, M—WxV. According to 
the Newtonian Theory, nothing has weight at the centre 
of the earth, because the attraction is equal in all direc- 
tions. If this be true, when the ball reaches the centre 
its weight is equal to zero, Then our equation becomes 
M=— VxO—zero—that is, the ball has no momentum 
and cannot have velocity because it has no weight, and 
will, therefore, never pass the centre at all, but will 
descend with retarded motion to the centre, where it 
will stop. If you think my theory worth anything, you 
may give it room in the column of letters. 

E. W. ANDERSON. 


In to ‘*the space between the three roads is 
intended for a parade ground,” I think we have no right 
to assume that more than one space is enclosed by the 
three roads. If the roads intersect each other they en- 
close a triangular area, for space is not limited to two 
dimensions, and the sentence should read : ‘‘The area be- 
tween the three roads is intended for a parade ground.” 
If, bile the sence are arsamed 0 be peal, or 
nearly so, there are then spaces and there wi parade 
Ppwees, and the sentence should stand: ‘‘ The spaces 

tween the roads are intended for parade grounds,” I 
would like to call attention, with the pardon of the 
writer, to an error of very common occurrence in news- 
paper columns, which is found in the interesting article 
entitled. ‘‘School Government.” Speaking of a model 
school, the writer says: ‘‘It had been marked higher 
than any other similar school by the officers sent out to 
examine all the schools. Now any similar school must, 
of necessity, have been an other school, and the word 
other is, therefore, of no use. 

The writer of the sentence is evidently, like the rest 
of us educated twenty years ago, a victim of the old 
technical grammar and the old education. 

San Buenaventura, Cal. C. T. MEREDITH. 


Robinson’s Practical Arithmetie says the ratio of 9 to 
8 is 8+-9, and Robinson’s Complete says the ratio of 9 to 
8 is 9+8, which is right, and why ? J. W. P. 

[The second is right, because the ratio of two num- 
bers is expressed by the fraction, which the first one is 
of the second, i.e., 9 is what part of three.—Eb]. 


If President Arthur should die while in office, who 
whould become President of the United States? J. F. N. 
[No provision has yet been made for such a contin- 


gency.—Ep.] 
Please give the address of the President of the Cor- 
‘ell University ; (2), its full title; and (8), all informa- 
tion that may aid in becoming members. 

{Address, Pres. Andr-w D. White, Ithaca, N. Y.—Ep). 


Why are horse-shoes put up in the houses? M. J.H 





used to suppose that iron ‘that ‘had done ser- | P°™ 


[People 
ice horse-shoe possessed 
which would drive away il-luck, * winches eto ED} 





For the ScHoon JouRNAL. 


MONEY PANIC IN NEW YORK. 





The failure of the firm'of Grant & Ward, May 6th, 
followed by the suspension of the Marine National 
Bank was the prelude to a series of crashes. The 
banks became suspicious of several speculating 
firms, and refused to loan them money; this pre- 
cipitated matters and symptoms of a panic began 
to be felt. When the Stock Exchange opened 
Wednesday 14, the room was densely crowded; 
every broker was trying to sell stocks to get 
money ; stocks of every kind were thrown on the 
market; prices rapidly fell. Then the chairman 
announced that one firm was unable to meet its 
contracts. This was followed by another and an- 
other; then news came that the Metropolitan Bank 
had suspended! This was telegraphed to all parts 
cf the country and stock holders telegraphed their 
brokers to dispose of stocks. Prices kept falling 
and more failures followed. Money lenders re- 
ceived 3 per cent. interest, per day, for a time. 
Rumors of other bank failures followed ; this caused 
a run on the banks. Just before 3 o’clock the 
Atlantic Bank of Brooklyn closed its doors. At 
1:30 the bank presidents, who compose the Clear- 
ing House, met and resolved to stand by each other. 
This restored coufidence and affairs began to grow 
quiet and the panic was over. 

Speculators had run prices up far beyond their 
real value ; business men were suspicious and afraid 
to invest heavily in any product for fear of asudden 
fall in prices, this caused dulness in the market. 
Such a collapse as this restores prices to something 
like their real value, and, while it brings merited 
disaster to the speculators, and unmerited calamity 
to many innocent ones, the general effect to the 
country will be a revival of business. Sympathy 
is due to those who suffer in consequence of the 
work of the speculators. 

One of the marked things of this panic was the 
failure of Grant & Ward. General Grant—his 
sons, and Ferdinand Ward, and Fish, the presi 
dent of the Marine Bank. The business was left 


to Ward and he got money invested by saying 


he had ‘‘profitable contracts;’ with this money 
he paid out -heavy dividends. An investigation 
shows that he deceived General Grant as well as 
others investing. 





Honey: Ants.—Dr. McCook, of Philadelphia, on 
his way to New Mexico, to study the habits and 
manners of a famous, little-known insect, the honey 
ant. accidentally stumbled upon the very creatures 
he had set out to find, in the Garden of the Gods, in 
Colorado. There are two kinds of entomologists: 
one kind, now, let us hope, rapidly verging to ex- 
tinction, sticks a pin through his specimens, 
mounts them in a cabinet, gives them systematic 
names, and then considers that he has performed 
the whole duty of a man and a naturalist ; the other 
kind, now, let us hope, growing more usual every 
day, goes afield to watch the very life of the crea- 
tures themselves at home, and tries to learn their 
habits and customs in their own native haunts. 
Dr. McCook belongs to the second class. He forth- 
with pitched his tent (literally) in the Garden of 
the Gods, and proceeded to study the honey ants 
on the spot. 

Like many other ants, these little honey-eaters 
are divided into different castes or classes; for be- 
sides the primary division into queens or fertile 
females, winged ants or males, and workers or 
neuters, the last-named class is further subdivided 
into three castes of majors, minors, and minims or 
dwarfs. But the special peculiarity which gives 
s0 much interest to this species is the fact that it 
possesses, apparently at least, » fourth caste, that 
of the honey-bearers, whose abdomen is distended 
till it is almost spherical by a vast quantity of nec- 
tar stored within it. Dr. McCook opened several 
of the nests, and found these honey-bearers sus- 
ded like flies from the ceiling, to which they 
clung by their legs and appendages. All over the 
vaulted dome of the ant-hill, these little creatures 





were clustered im numbers, their yellow bodies 
pressed tight to the roof, while their big round 
stomachs hung down behind from the slender 
waist, perfect globes of translucent tissue, showing 
the amber honey distinctly through the distended 
skin. They looked like large white currants, or 
sweet-water grapes; and as they were actually 
filled with grape-sugar, the resemblance was really 
quite as true inside as out. 

Dr. McCook had a little trouble in settling this 
matter at first, for the honey-ants are a nocturnal 
species, and he had to follow them through the 
thick scrub, lantern in hand; still, he satisfactorily 
settled at last that they obtain the nectar from the 
galls on an oak, where it must simply be exuded as 
an accidental product of injury. The workers 
take it home with them, and give it to the honey- 
bearers, who swallow but do not digest it. They 
keep it in their crops ready for use, exactly as bees 
keep it in cells of the honeycomb. When the 
workers are hungry, they caress a honey-bearer 
with their antennz, whereupon she presses back a 
little of the nectar up her throat, and the workers 
sip it from her mouth. The honey-bearers, in short, 
have been converted into living honey-jars. They 
are thus passively useful to the community, for in 
this curiously-ordered commonwealth ‘‘ they also 
serve who only stand and wait.’—-GRaNT ALLEN. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 








The library of Congress contains 300,000 volumes, 
and is the largest collection in the United States. 
Some years ago the library of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution was merged with the Congressional libra- 
ry, and has now become a part of it. Ancient and 
modern history embraces the largest collection, 
containing about 100,000 volumes. Biography and 
travels are next in order, with 80,000 volumes. 
The law department, with its 35,000 volumes, 
stands next in the list; and of poetry there are at 
least 20,000 volumes. The medical works present 
a front. of 8,000, and the standard novels comprise 
a carefully selected list of about 5,000. No novels 
of a lower order than those commonly known as 
standard are allowed in this valuable collection. 
The books are allowed by law to be loaned out to 
the President of the United States, members of his 
Cabinet, Judges of the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Claims, the members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and the Diplomatic 
Corps in Washington. The same privilege is also 
extended, by courtesy, to many of the gentlemen 
employed about the capitol building and to the 
clerks of the various Congressional committees. 
To any other person, male or female, over the age 
of nineteen years, is accorded the privilege of go- 
ing to the library and reading-room at such hours 
as the room is open.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


A Typioat Priant-Cetit.—A child’s toy-balloon 
may afford us an illustration of what a naturalist 
might call a typical cell. We have in the toy 
simply a closed sac thoroughly distended by its 
contents, more or less perfectly spherical in shape, 
and affording in outline or cross-section an almost 
perfect circle. In the organic cel] the sac is known 
as the cell-wall, and whatever may be inclosed by 
the cell wall is called the cell-contents. A typical 
cell would be round, spherical, but very few cells, 
as they occur in nature, are perfect spheres, A 
cell which may be spherical at the outset may 
change its shape in accordance with changing cir- 
cumstances, so that we may say that the form of 
all cells which we find united to form tissues varies 
with the situation which such cells occupy, and 
the functions of the tissues themselves. That veg 
etable tissues, as they occur in wood, pith, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, are entirely composed of cells, 
may be easily demonstrated. All that is needed is 
to make a very thin slice of any of these substances 
and examine with a microscope of moderate power, 
when the cellular structure becomes immediately 
apparent. So, then, all the great variety of form 
and color, and all the resulting beauty, which the 
vegetable kingdom affords, and all the varied eco- 
nomic value of plants, depends upon the form and 
contents of these little organic units -of cells. 
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More than this: these cells are of the highest scien- 
tific interest. All the discussion of the past few 
years in regard to spontaneous generation and the 
origin of life has been a discussion of vegetable 
cells; and very much of all that we know about 
life, its activity and its mystery., has been derived 
from the study of the cells of growing plants. It 
becomes, then, a matter of some interest to know 
something about these cells.—Pror. MoBrRIpE, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 


HOW CHINA’S EMPEROR LIVES. 


The ruler of the 250,000,000 celestials, is now 
eighteen years of age, and is an occupant of the 
same apartments in which lived the emperor who 
proceeded him on the Dragon Throne. He eats with 
gold-tipped chopsticks of ivory; he sleeps on a 
large Ningpo bedstead, richly carved and orna- 
mented with ivory and gold—the same on which 
the noble minded Emperors Kang Hsi and Chien 
Lung used to recline last century and the century 
before. 

The rooms of the Emperor consist of seven com- 
partments, provided with the divan or k’ang which 
is covered with red felt of native manufacture 
and the floor with Kuropean carpets. The cushions 
all have embroidered on them the dragon and the 
phoenix and an endless variety of pretty things 
are scattered through the rooms. 

Folding doors ten feet in height open into each 
of the apartments. The upper part of these doors 
is in open work in which various auspicious charac- 
ters and flowers are carved. The doors remain 
open even in winter, because during that season a 
thick embroidered curtain of damask is hung in 
the doorway, which by its weight keeps its place 
close to the door-post and prevents cold air from 
entering. In summer this is replaced by a curtain 
admitting the breeze on account of its being made 
of very thin strips of bamboo. The silk threads 
used in sewing the strips of bamboo together are of 
various colors, passing through the whole texture 
of the curtain to the eye. These summer and 
winter curtains are rolled up to give air to the 
rooms when required. The Hoppo who lately re- 
turned from Canton gave the Emperor a present 
valued at $8,000. It consisted of chandeliers hold- 
ing 500 wax candles each. His Majesty has also 
electrical machines and numberless foreign curiosi- 
ties. 

He is knelt to by all his attendants and honored 
asa god. The seclusion in which he is kept is 
far more complete than that of the gods. When 
Ministers of state and others enter for an audience, 
at 4, 5, 6 in the morning, according to custom, they 
have to go on foot to the centre of the palace over 
half a mile, if they enter by the east or west gate; 
and when they get on in years they can appreciate 
the Emperor's favor, which then by a decree allows 
them to be borne in a chair instead of walking 

The Emperor was vaccinated when an infant, 
before his high destiny was theught of, other 
wise it would have been difficult to vaccinate him, 
for, his person being sacred when Emperor, no 
lancet can touch him. His mother, the Princess 
of Ch’un, goes to see him once a month and kneels 
when she first speaks to him, but rises afterwards. 
His father does so too. The Emperor studies 
Chinese daily for an hour and a half, and 
Manchu also for an hour and a half. He 
spends two hours in archery and reading and in 
winter amuses himself with sledging. He has a 
little brother of five, whom it may be hoped the 
mother takes with her, when she goes to the Palace. 
The teachers who instruct him kneel to him on en- 
tering, but afterwards sit. The Emperor has eight 
eunuchs, who constantly attend him, besides an 
indefinite(number for special occasions. He has 
his meals alone and the eight eunuchs wait round 
him, restraining him if he takes too much of any 
one thing. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR READING. 
Better that a child never learn to read than, having 
learned, to leave school without that taste for goo.1 
reading which shall place him out of the temptation 
of the bad. This necessitates on the part of the 
teacher an extensive knowledge of English litera- 
ture. He must be able to provide bountifully for 
the hungry mouths around his intellectual table. 
But,” says the teacher, ‘‘I get very little time 
for reading.” Admitted, but let that time be very 
judiciously spent. When reading for your own 
recreation have in mind your pupils’ reading, and 
when you find something pleasing cut it out or 
make a note of where it may be found. There are 
those who always sit down to a new book with 
pencil and note book in hand. When a choice 
thought is read it goes into the note-book if too 
long the page and title only are jotted down. It 
would be well for the teacher to keep a memoranda 
especially for reading matter for the children. In- 
dex it, biographical, historical, incidental, etc. 
Study catalogues, and at earliest opportunity ex- 
amine the books whose description pleases you, 
that you may know whether to recommend them. 
When you have secured the co-operation of the 
parents in your plans for the highest good of the 
school, they will be willing to lend you books from 
which you wish to read to your pupils. Do not 
follow blindly the school readers, They contain 
many choice selections, but they need to be sup- 
plemented. Branch out from them in all direc- 
tions. Suppose the next reading lesson in the 
book is the “Speech of Sergent Bugfuz” or ‘Sam 
Wellers Valentine.” If possible borrow the book, 
select several passages in it enough to give the 
pupils an acquaintance with the characters. When 
the reading class is called, give them a sketch of 
the book, then let some of the selections be read. 
Several days may be taken for this, then take up 
the selection in the readers, they will appreciate it 
much better. And you need not stop here. Take 
up other authors in the same way giving a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. This work may 
be begun with children in the third grade, and 
extend as their vocabularies extend. It is possible 
for every pupil to leave school with a taste for good 
reading. Teachers are much responsible for the 
prevalence of corrupt literature. It will die as 
soon as the demand dies, and the demand will die 
as soon as children are made acquainted with the 
treasures of English literature. 





But the man who is all morality and intellect, 
although he may be good and even great, is, after 
all, only half aman, There is beauty in the moral 
world and in the intellectual world; but there is 
also a beauty which is ueither moral nor intellec- 
tual—the beauty of the world of Art. There are 
men who are devoid of the power of seeing it, as 
there are men who are born deaf and blind, and 
the loss of those, as of these, is simply infinite. 
There are others in whom it is an overpowering 
passion; happy men, born with the productive, or 
at lowest, the appreciative, genius of the Artist. 
But, in the mass of mankind, the Austhetic faculty, 
like the reasoning power and the moral sense, needs | ¥ 
to be roused, directed, and cultivated; and I know 
not why the development of that side of his nature, 
through which man has access to a perennial 
spring of ennobling pleasure, should be omitted 
from any comprehensive scheme of University ed- 
ucation.— HUXLEY. 





WESTERN doctors say that some of their medica 
colleges are so greatly in want of students that the 
so-called preliminary examinations are a mere 
farce. Last autumn a young man, after paying his 
advance fees to a medical institution, desired to at- 
tend another college, and requested that his money | Democrat, 
be returned. This being refused, the youth deter- 
mined to display great ignorance at the prelimin- 


ary @ ion, and, out of the twenty-five ques- 
tions. put. to 2 bin, answered but three correctly. 


Certain of his ramen, be Oe the dean 
next da: care ee how- 
ever , ‘thank lider eusieniantiod 
Rosihonna The college cashed | the 
the claim only t threatened. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


I could not do without the JouRNAL; it contains so 
many valuable Vv. M.B. 


I think the InstrTuTE by far the best cducational 
journal I have ever read. TV EF. 


I find much valuable assistance in 
would fail to obtain elsewhere. 


T heartily endorse your journals as the best ; and I 
think our teachers are coming to that conclusion. 
W. J. K, 


I notice that when I have three or four papers or 
books awaiting perusal the JOURNAL receives first at- 
tention. E. D. 


The ScHOOL JOURNAL and TREASURE TROVE are fre- 
quently referred to in our discussions as orm on 
school work. HB. 


I shal] push the JouRNAL; it is full of Mita our 
teachers must read it or drop out of the work. 
Co. Supt. G. F. R. 


I eae you upon the amount of good you are 
doing the cause and humanity, and feel it to be a duty 
I owe all the teachers I meet to call their attention to 
the good they and their pase will receive from a care- 
ful reading of your excellent journals. 

Prin. High School, Mawasquam, N.J. HENRY CARVER, 


To enumerate all that I enjoy in the JourNaL would 
be impossible. I have a class of 40 boys, average age 
14, who look eagerly for its weekly appearance. They 
enjoy “Things to Tell the Scholars” and “Golden 
Thoughts.” Asa reward for good conduct, they read 
aloud’ to the class and al! are Toxtrous of reading your 
paper. 8. E. D. B, 

The JOURNAL is read much more than any other edi 
cational paper in Potter Co., Pa. This and Col. 
Parker's ‘ Talks on Teaching” are making good 
instructors of many who were only: “lesson « hears 
ers” before. The patrons.of our schovls ought ta be 
thankful to E. L. Kellogg & Co. for what they are vas 
for the little ones. J.P 


I receive the JOURNAL each week, and each wile 
more thoroughly convinces me of its value. J could 
not get along without it. 1 have also received and ex« 
amined TREASURE TROVE, and think it an excellent. ju- 
venile paper. Would be pleased to see it in every home 
in the county. A, A. RANDALL, Co. Supt. 

Clay OCo., Neb. 
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Whatthe Press Says About 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





The Sompot JOURNAL 18 an me edited paper for 
teachers.—N. Y. Staate-Zeitung Journa 

The circulation is ra apidy increasing result due to the excel- 
lence of its matter.—N. Y. Evening Pust 


It is rapidly wing in circulation and influence.—N. ¥. Com- 
mercial A 1 i dvertiser. 


a TE the first of the useful 
O0OL JOURNAL.—N. Y. 
“Ae judge a ~— wea JOURNAL to be indispensable to educa- 
tors.—True Wi 
There are many " educational 
that have pl us so well as 
Standard, 


FF eo reeneten. in this city we reckon 


papers. but we have seen none 
ScHOOL JOURNAL.— Fishkil 


It contains every thing pertaining to instruction.—Dundee 
Telegraph. 


Its contributors are practical educators.— Naragansett Times. 


We find it one of the most interesting publications of 1ts kind. 
—Belvidere Apollo. 


It should be in the hands of every teacher.— Whitestone Herald 


The SCHOOL JOURNAL is replete with matter of imterest, not 
only to teachers and pupils, but toall classes of readers. It con- 
tains matter of great in to teachers.— Weekly Courant. 


It is filled with able articles.—Ozfvrd Press. 

The JOURNAL wields bn Sepuenee second to no other publica- 
tion.—Crofutt’s Weatern W: 

We consider tt a ouairend paper. —Wyoming Co. Democrat. 

No teacher should be without it.—Lockport Morning Times. 

A live educational paper.—Coldwell (O.) Weekly Spectator. 

We should be gat to know that a copy was in"the hands of 
every teacher in land.—Virden News. 


After a carefa jo} perweel we pronounes it one of the most in- 
structive publications issued.—New Lundon Record, 


we A oer of this paper is full of profitable reading.—Keyport 


All teachers should see that poate names are down on the 
subscription list.—Corning True Union 

Every teacher and every one fitting for that ition ought to 
take the SCHOOL JOURRAL.~-Port Dover Union poy 


of the Wert. to educational interests as a specialty. — Abbica Spirtt 
e 


We need it out here.—Dollar Oity Democrat. 


It is designed especially to advance the cause of education.— 
Horieheads Journal. 


Replete with valuable reading.—Bureau Co. Republican. 


Teachers cannot do better than to subscribe for this paper.— 
Lawrence Guardian. 


It commends itself to all persons interested in teaching.— 
Rochester Post. 


We heartily commend it to educators.—Fireside Guard. 
It stands at ‘the head of educational periodicais.—E. Liverpool 


pbrery teacher should take the JouRNAL.— Lafayette Oo. (Wis. 


We commend ite teachings.— Lewisville Ledger. 
It is edited with ability.—Alabama Beacon 


The JourRNAL contains well written editorials.—Coldwell Co 
(Mo.) Sentinel 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
Dr. ©. G. Oilleyy Boston, sa me ‘« T have used it with 


teen eeetenie ener le eiatie 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. Tennessee Mountains have appeared from time to time | chological Study,” by James Sully, is of especial inter- 
in the Atlantic Monthly, where they have met much | est to students of metaphysics. 





NEW BOOKS. 
MarGcareT FULLER Ossoti. Thomas Wentworth 
. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

In Margaret Fuller there existed. together with an 

unmistakable womanliness of soul, that vigorous un- 
compromising intellectual quality, commonly supposed 
to be a masculine characteristic, and in accordance with 
that notion this heroic mind is given a place in the 
‘American Men of Letters” series. Colonel Higgin- 
son’s personal familiarity with the Fuller family places 
him in a position to speak sympathetically and with 
some authority, although he was not immediately in- 
timate with the subject of this biography. His main 
reliance has been upon material not hitherto made pub- 
lic, including correspondence, manuscripts and personal 
reminiscences, and he believes that the biography may 
serve as an intermediate step between the original 
“‘Memoirs” giving an estimate influenced by personal 
friendship, and the remoter, impartial judgment of 
posterity. 

The book will reveal Margaret Fuller to many that 
have perhaps thought her a dreamer or a “ blue-stock- 
ing.” as a woman of action, although that part of her 
record is here made secondary to the intellectual side of 
her character. One can not but be impressed with the 
thought that her life and work were deep rather than 
wide—far-reaching to be remotely, keenly felt, though 
little seen. 

Her strong intellect, critical literary judgment, and 
her romantic life in Italy, and tragic fate render the 
book intensely interesting both to the lover of literature 
and the general reader. 

THERE was Once A Man. A Story. Orpheus C. Kerr. 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 

The story opens in the metropolitan society of the 
patrician old Knickerbockers, sixty years ago; and, 
after a romantic prelude, characters and action are 
transferred to one of the tropical paradises of the 
Orient. Here the web of the story becomes “‘ interna- 
tional,” both American and English social types coming 
together in a series of picturesque scenes. Upon the 
texture of a delicate love-story are etched, incidentally, 
the principal acts in the career of the famous English 
Rajah Brooke, of Borneo ; and through all comes con- 
spiciously forward the character of a Darwinian natur- 
alist, who has visited the home of the Orang-outang, to 
work out the problem of the “missing link.” Here an 
enormous Ape comes into the plot, through which he 
is followed in a fashion most puzzling to the average 
reader, and this same poor creature (the average reader, 
not the ape), will probably find himself, on laying the 
book down, at a loss to know what was the conclusion 
of affairs; for the originality and novelty of its theme 
and situations are so entangled in long-winded sen- 
tences that the reader naturally feels, to quote one of 
these sentences, ‘‘ A literary embarrassment that, in the 
story of social complication and travel, upon the im- 
mediate texture of which the Borneon episodes are 
etched rather than incorporatively woven, actualities of 
person and experience have necessarily been a bar to 
such optional accessories of romantic or dramatic in- 
terest as might have been effectively employed in a 
work of wholly fictitious construction,” or words to that 
effect. 


EnGuisH Cuassics. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
12cents each. $1.20 per dozen. 

Certainly these little pamphlets are the cream of 
literature. In their way they are so excellent, so com- 
plete, so handy, so cheap, so exactly what is wanted by 
schools, and it would seem by everybody, that they 
can hardly be overpraised. The numbers just received 
are 42, 45, 47, 49, respectively entitled ‘‘Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare,” containing ‘‘ The Tempest,” ‘“‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and ‘‘ King Lear ;” ‘“‘The Acad- 
emy Orthoepisi,” to aid in the improvement of pronun- 
ciation in schools; “ Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems,” being a few of the best; and ‘‘ The Shake- 
speare Speaker,” containing a number of the more 
famous speeches and dialogues that are especially suit- 
able for recitation. Of the Ortheopist it should be said 
that it was prepared by J. W. Abernethy, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, and is admirably calculated to accomplish its 
object. Its pronunciatlons are sure tu astonish many 
among teachers as well as pupils, and are bound to be 
helpful, even if not adopted altogether. 

In THE TENNESSEE Mountains. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

These stories of peculiar dialect, and presenting re- 
markable character studies and pictures of life in the 





admiration for their fine quality, pathos and power. In 

taking them up again in book form, one is newly im- 

pressed with their value as literature and as faithful 

pictures of a phase of life comparatively little known. 
MAGAZINES. 

The June number of Harper’s Mcgazine brings the 
breath of summer in its descriptive papers. ‘ Biarritz,” 
by Lucy C. Lillie, beautifully illustrated by C. 8. Rein- 
hart, and ‘‘The North Shore,” by John A. Butler, illus- 
trated by CharlesGraham. Every reader will be grateful 
to Dr. Wheatley for his admirable review of the New 
York Custom-house. W. M. Dickson contributes an in- 
teresting reminiscence of Abraham Lincoln’s visit to 
Cincinnati, and in the seventh part of Mr. Roe’s novel, 
‘* Nature’s Serial Story,” Mr Gibson gives us some of his 
best floral and landscape drawings, and Mr. Dielman is 
at his best in the picture of the favorite of the barn- 
yard. Col. Higginson’s chapter on John Quincy Adams’ 
administration is illustrated by two full-page portraits— 
of John Quincy Adams and John C. Calhoun. The sixth 
part of William Black’s ‘‘Judith Shakespeare ” appears, 
with illustration by E. A. Abbey. There are several 
short stories, including a very strong character sketch 
by Mary E. Wilkins, entitled “‘A Humble Romance;” 
** The Dagger,” by John MacMullen, and ‘Grace Sher- 
wood; the One Virginia Witch,” by John Esten Cooke. 
Poems are contributed by Dinah M. Craik and Louise 
Chandler Moulton. The ‘‘Easy-Chair,” ‘‘Drawer,” and 
other editorial departments, are well sustained. 


The June number of Cassell’s Family Magazine shows 
the steady improvement that has characterized this 
publication from its first appearance. The serial stories 
grow decidedly in interest and strength ; one, ‘‘Witness 
My Hand,” being brought to a conclusion dramatic and 
pleasing, although somewhat melancholy. There are 
three good short stories: ‘‘ Ludwig’s Jealousy,” “ All 
Like a Dream,” by Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N.; and 
“‘Siddy’s Advice,” by Louisa Crow. Among the papers 
of general interest are the continued ‘‘ Talks With My 
Patients,” ‘‘An Unfashionable Day at the Seaside,” 
“How England Strikes a Colonist,” by Hon. Philip 
Carteret Hill ; ‘‘ The Garden in May,” ‘‘A Whale Hunt,” 
by David Bremner; ‘‘Amateur Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy,” by Rev. A. H. Malan, M.A.; “How to Take 
Out a Patent,” by J. Munroe, C.E.; and “Lights and 
Scenes of the New World,” by Catherine Owen. There 
are also articles of special interest ; a song, ‘‘ The Night- 
ingale’s Haunt,” words by Edward Oxenford, music by 
Franz Abt; and the regular departments containing 
good material. _The magazine is liberally illustrated by 
excellent drawings. 

Though there are four profusely illustrated papers in 
the June Century, and four full-page pictures, this num- 
ber of the maguzine is perhaps even more notable for its 
literary features than for its pictures. Of special interest 
is Miss Fanny Stone’s “Diary of an American Girl in 
Cairo during the War of 1882.” President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, discusses the question, ‘‘What is a Liberal Educa- 
tion ?” in which he claims that the sciences and English 
should be given leading places in the school and also in 
the college course. In “Topics of the Time,” an editorial 
called ‘Reaping the Whirlwind” is a sequel to the edi- 
torial of the April Century, entitled “Mob and Magis- 


trate.” In “Open Letters,” Dr. Charles 8. Robmmson | R. W: 


continues his series on church music with ‘“What the 
Choirs Say ;” Prof. Ritter and Mr. Grant White break 
lances once more over “‘Music in America,” and among 
the other short contributions is one by Walter Herries 
Pollock about ‘‘Miss Mary Anderson in London.” The 
principal illustrated papers are ‘A French-American 
Sea-port,” Sailors’ Soug Harbor,” ‘‘American Wild Ani- 
mals in Art,” by Julian Hawthorne. In fiction, Henry 
James’ new story, “‘Lady Barberina,” in this number, 
concerns itself with the complications of marriage set- 
tlements ; Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier” is continued ; and 
Robert Grant’s story of ‘‘An Average Man” is conclud- 


ed. The short story of the number is a vivacious/, 


sketch by H. C. Bunner, entitled “‘ The Red Silk Hand- 
kerchief.” The poetry is contributed by Miss Emma 
Lazarus, C. P. Cranch, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), and 
others. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Col. John Hay’s biography of President Lincoln, on 
which he has been at work for several years, is nearly 
ready for the press. 


“ Our Little Men and Women,” issued by D, Lothrop, | te 


is a thoroughly delighttul magazine for little folks. The 
June number is charming. 


No. 56 of the Humboldt Library, “ Illusions : 





A Pey- 


** Sunday Under Three Heads,” a rare little tract of 
Dickens’, is being reproduced in fac-simile in London. 
A copy of the original edition cannot be bought for less 
than $50. 

Among the papers of interest in the May Sanitarian 
is one by Prof. E. Hitchcock, “‘A Perverted Will asa 
Factor in Insanity.” The title is sufficiently indicative 
of its direction. 


George Eliot was an accomplished housekeeper, and 
did with her might, and did well, whatever her hand 
found to do; both her chirography and pronunciation 
were characterized by great neatness. 

A little pamphlet entitled “‘ Primary Fridays,” pub- 
lished by 8. R. Winchell & Co., of Chicago, is on our 
desk. It contains about eighty recitations for little 
ones, suitable for schools and entertainments. The 
price is 25 cents. 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr.’s essay, ‘‘ A College Fe- 
tich,” which provoked such wide discussion on its origin - 
al delivery, has appeared in a new edition, with an ap- 
pendix containing a few of the numerous comments 
and confirmations from high authority of the ground 
taken by Mr. Adams. It is published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

‘** Katy Neal,” a comedy of child-life, as it is called, 
written by Charles Barnard, appears in the “‘ Acting 
Drama” series published by Harold Roorbach, New 
York. It deserves particular notice as one of the 
earliest and most successful of its class. It depicts 
genuine child-life in a simple and refined manner, and 
with considerable humor. Parts of the drama have 
been set to music by Dr. 8. Austin Pearce. 


“‘ What and Why,” is a finely-printed and unique 
little volume upon cycling matters received from Col. 
Albert A. Pope of Boston. The contents are made up of 
information which will doubtless create a renovation 
among wheelmen. Within the pages of the book ‘‘Some 
Common Questions” are catechetically answered in the 
plainest and most concise language, questions with 
answers which give a complete history of cycling, its 
growth, usefulness and popularity. 

In the ScHOOL JouRNAL of the 8d instant, reference 
was made to the recent review in the Independent of 
Chase's Latin Grammar, and it was said, “ It looks to 
us very much as if it was reviewed in the interest of 
some rival work.” By this was meant that the reviewer 
seemed to have set up some other grammar as a stand- 
ard in his mind; suppose, for example, the reviewer 
was a teacher who “‘ believed” in Allen’s Grammar, or 
Harkness,’ or Andrews’. We believe the editor of the 
Independent will review books honestly and impartially, 
as far as his judgment goes. We have no partiality for 
Chase’s Grammar, but we do like to have justice done 


to el gueec ste book, and this we believe that work 
to be. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
National Aeotemy J pores Edited by Charies M. Kurtz. New 

York : Cassell & Co. 

Stcries by j LM nen Vols. L., 11., and Ill. New 
York : Charlies Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. per vol 
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Author of THE 


School Book Exchange. 


VAN WINELE & WEEDON, 


School and College Text-Books, 
88 CHamMBERs St., New YorRK. 


Having purchased the entire 1 interest of the Text- 
— Tt eee 


“Campbell's Reading Spellers, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
First AND SECOND BOOKS. 


Allen's Composition Books, 


Nos. |. anp II. 

We would call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
cators to the special merits of these books, and are 
satisfied a critical examination of them will result in 
the admission that they meet a want long experienced 
by teachers of every grade. Other books in course of 
preparation. Any infermation relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 
otherwise, to 

VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., N. ¥. City. 
Schoo! Booka Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 




















THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Summer Normal Training School of Modern Languages, 
AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of Foreign Languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers 
only, none others are employed in Public Schools and Universities. 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, 
MEISTERSCH 





AFT SYSTEM, 


Clearing-out Sale of 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 
SUITS AND SACQUES. 
$1.50 and $2; 
former prices, $5 to $8. 
JAMES MCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


SONG WORSHIP!) 


By L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price 35 cts.; $30 per hundred. 





The advent of a new Sunday-school Song book 
by twp gach sem 60 ase the gentiemes above 
med, is a notable event. 


oir. Emersoy stands confessedly in the very 
front rank of ym py Mr. 


8 . also eminent as Ot the best-k has had 
suCceRs in the computing of best-known 
school music books, and has for years 

had charge of the musical 
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Loss of Hair, cured by the Corn ima OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Abec Care, Bsa wi vi — . exatinte CHAS. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Breadway, N. Y. 
25 cts. and Cutioura ° c vent, the new Biocd |New! Bright! Progressive! 
and Chemical Go. Bost. Boston, send for“ How —-THe 


to Cure Skis Discasca 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 


Supt. Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 
Two Hundred Cards, 


ing One Tuousand tcading points in Poti! and and 


Physical 





FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 


Teachers Wanted as Agents. Ohio. 
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Juvenile Class and Concert 
For Young ome e A oe. = Classes 
By H. H. MeGRANAHAN, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
A En New p— — Bs by experienced and practical 
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new and choice Trios, 
Glen tan sto togetber 
Cantata of 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 
aectsrac kia esrersr st relate 
find this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, cts. mail, post- 
m2, RR E, charges not Ad td 


SEND FOR SPECEMEN PACES. 
PuBLISHED By 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: } Cincinnata, 0. | eae 


No. 5 Union Square. 











Has determined to 
train intelligent 
With this end in view, Dr. RosENTHAL, in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lavuriat, of Boston, will personally conduct The Summer Normal 


School of Modern Languages, at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, and will continue for Five Weeks. The Classes 
meet daily for French, German and Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can graduate after one term. 


ta” All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 
Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 


DR. RICHARD 8, ROSENTHAL, Meisterscuart BUREAU, 











Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


COOK COUNTY (ILL.) NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


AT NORMAL PARK, ILL., 
BEGINNING JULY 21, 1884,and CONTINUING THREE WEEKS. 
FRANCIS W. PAREER, Principal. 


menees * W. PARKER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 





Wel give fifteen Talks upon the Theory and | in French, and 
rwhetny Hy hy, opel. atest canines Be uate 
ing. Langusge, Gooey a an Man niv o err Huxmann, 
re Training. tien, Ay of Hanover ( any) Schoo.. 


MRS. FRANCIS W. PARKER, MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 


Late Teacher in the Boston School of Oratory, Late Teacher of Gymnastics Fhe Patindiyhte 
[ittcon Logens upon Bigostion 8 Fp Otare Schoul. ont 
System of Expression. Tuition $5.00. Tabing. Felden. ann Physical 

W. W. SPEER, There will be a Practical School, consisting of 
Late Supt. Schools, Marshall Co., Towa, Peanege end Grammar Grades, under the direc- 
The and Practice 
of Teaching Arithmetic, Grube Method of MISS MARY A. SPEAR, 
ing Form and lding in op 0 museng of teosh- Late of Quincey, Mass. 
Form , ustrial M ass ot Che Fastin we be ha 
Country Sebools. tion, $5.00. des to obeerve and practice in this wehbe 
yg oy YE, Members of the Toatieute willbe porn permitted to 
Theory aid 4 Practice of a cheer ome in the o mene Teome, 
Toachiog ting Geography, with} rth, Moulding in sand ee ae p awing, a = ting, moulding ta 


ut extra c! 
cial Instruction, i i willbe given 
"Special cy, Puodes and Manual 
Training Oe ne F Reali of tie Normal Schooi. 


the Principal at 
ournal”’ 2 


MISS BETTY HARRISON, 
Lessons uw the Kindergerten and its 
sdnpition to Primary Schools.Tuition, $5.00. 





ms whe propose to attend the Institute will 


ana the subject or pene < ei hey desire to take. Mention the = 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction at Home in all Subjects. 








Science, languages. hilosophy, bistary. law, military science, music, weod 
oot | Patses oniane ing ee. Wy ene means of correo ily’ Protees>re jeading oes 
United x: Britian and Lreland oO for thorough inetru anced oF or 


LUCIEN A. WAIT, Ithaca, New York. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


ND YEAR’S SESSION. 


‘The Delsarte Sy stem of Expression 
APPLIED TO voice, CESTURE AND SPE 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A.., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the Delsarte 
System in the National Schools of Oratory of Phila. and Detroit, will open a Summer School of Elocution at 
Coliege Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to join the 
School will send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, College Hill, Mase. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada. TENTH SEASON. Tone of See. eee 

















Teachers, College Ciecazmen, Lee ont ois we, yg, in, Reading ond 

La a ty yp teenage Taped + ding ce cate oe 
Expre fc. Pulpit and Platform Delivery, “y 
Five aetrey Rates for tuition and boa 

*,* Send for Geoomptive croulars to J. H. Becurs., 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION na ORATORY, 1416 s 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 


= AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


















wand lee urers. July 7th, and continue five weeks. Four 
Dep partabeuts with ten tocchore and lee "Locatbn: Oe of the most bealthful and beautiful in 
PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amberst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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eine per fears ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance,. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica+} give sa’ 
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| thereafter, if eb ety aller » and Lay 
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our mer shows corwhas chen time yoursu Pp’ 4 


is 
ons will be received for three months 
tae min rs from those who wish to make a 
of the ee. 
bers asking to have = ¥-y of a 
paper chanyed ae ge to which the wish it tt bat 
Ww. sen 

an the one to any bps bg besa sent. 
The Courts have decided th that all subscri- 
bers to pes are held responsible 
until arrearages paid and their papers 

are ordered to be di discontinued, 

BUbscribers ng to introduce THs JOURNAL 
to their triends is can bare 8 men copies sent 


vertaing rate “vill be sent oma 


pr ‘ark Place, 
E..L. KELLOGG & 
Edu eo fuble 


t P aah New York. 
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1 veasure-T vove 


FOR MAY, 


Opens with a beautiful frontispiece—a pic 
ture of the ‘* Month © little hands with 
daisies.” Among its best articles are, 
* The Story of a Flower,” by FE. L. Bene- 
dict; *‘ How About Girls?” by J. A. L. ; 
“Air,” by Hdward F. Holt; * Diving,” 
by W. Diwey ; How it is Done,” by Sa 
M. Perkins; ‘Henry M.. Sta 
Waller Fisher ; * Wh, Not ?” Barter 
C. Dinsmore ;.‘*‘ Na: I,” by Colin 
Maillard ; ‘* Your Time will. Come,” by 
Edward A. Rand; “Authors Wort 
Reading,” and a humorous conceit in rhyme 
—“*A Tonderfu! Cure in Barley-Town,” 
by Wolstan.Dixey. .The. Scholar's Fage is 
cially good, and the paper for the 
vittle Ones” pie: gy ever with in- 
al contributions and illustrations, while 
the departments will be found fully ~ Aas to 
the mark in interest—both in 
and Letter-3oxr. Poetry and  ichives 
have not been forgotten, but here 
abound be the pages of this. bright little 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 
On our first page will be found the ad- 
vérfi ement of D. Appleton & Co. Their 
**Primer of Physiology and Hygiene” is 
ore of the well-known series of ‘‘ Science 
Primers.” It also contains an additional, 
— ctical treatise on Hygiene, and a 
section on tae nature of Alcohol 
and it its effects upon the human system. 
This an te mee was Net ae = the 
law passed our legislature; ch’ re- 
| ee there-branches to be taught in all 
e ptblic “schools. “A sample copy for 
examination will be sent to teachers for 
85 cents. 


Schools and. educators will be interested 
to learn of the publication by Messrs. 
Gian, Heath & Co., of John Letlow’s In- 
duetive Latin Lessons. In this book the 
method of exposition is inductive through- 
out; the laws of Syntax are developed 
from P mithenticated classical ex- 
= les ; established reforms in Latin or- 

etaphy are ony me and vowel quan- 

t tes are carefully marked. The etymol- 

part of the Latin-English vocabulary 

is Caerecterined by great exactness, and 

many other excellent features render this 

work one of the best.of its kind. The high 

reputation of the publishers is a guarantee 
as to other excellencies, 

Among the best-known and thuroughly 
commendable common school mathe 
matics lately published, those issued. by 

A. the en 


terprising 


tosend 
at any time 








Messrs 
Phitadelphia firm, are worthy of Particular) Asia 


notice. This tirm keeps its publications 
up toa go high, standard of excellence, and 
ness the 


true busin 
public’s need of and demand for the best 
class of textbooks, and meets thisdemand 
way, 

sadvent. of a new Sunday-school | 5 cig 
“oan book by two such men as L. O. Em- 
erson and W. F. Sherwin, is a nwvtable 
event. Both are eminent as composers, 
and have had great success in the compil- 
ing, of the best known Su “schoo. 
books. Song Worshif 
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are mai 

in eome, tide ripeipal cities. All| 
+ “ ne if establishment is sure to’ 
> rary achiehs? at they employ tht best 
attainable skill and most po ef appli- 
ances in their work. Parties sendi. & gar- 
ments by mail or express, which will be 
as promptly attended to as if they were 


its | residents here. 


The Central cation Bureau of Phila- 
— undér the’ mahagement of the 

Messrs. Dimon & Dunlap, are doing a good 
work. particularly in Pennsylvania. Many 
teachers are indebted to their exertions 
for the lucative positions they now fill. 
The Agency has the confidence of the 
Principals of the leading institutions in 
tbat State. 


Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine street, 
announce in another ‘column that they 
will send a hand-book by mail, free to 
those applying for the same. The Messrs 
Lamb. are. the vldest. and most widely 
known manufacturers of church furniture 
and banners in the country, and are cer- 
tain to give satisfaction to those favoring 
them with an order. 


Edwin Alden & Brother’s Advertising 
Agency, Cincinnati, have sent us a list of 
the schools and colleges placing advertise- 
mnts in their hands. It gives an inter- 
esting idea of the extent of this ¢lass of 
advertising. This agency, placing its no- 
tices in thousands of papers, certainl 
wields a powerful influence, Our schools 
and colleges advancing all the time makes 
it necessary for the newspapers and adver- 
tising agencies to ry pace with them. 
rah | Could Edwin Alden & Bro. arrange the in- 
formation gaived by them in catalogue 
form, the result would be a valuable col- 
lege directory. In the list sent us we no- 
tice thirty-five of the colleges and univer- 
sities represented by correspondence in our 
college news.—Cincinnati Commercial. 

It is with pleasure we notice the success 
of Brockway Teachers’ Agency of Chicago. 
Mrs. L. Freeman Brockway, who conducts 
the agency, was formerly a teacher of con- 
siderable reputation, and has an extended 
acquaintance with school officers and 
teachers through the West and South- 
west, which made her agency from the 
start popular and successful. We can as- 
sure’ t desiring positions or in need of 
teachers availing themselves of the serv- 
ices of the agency, that they will be fairly 
and honorably dealt + ith. 

The St. Gothard tunnel, under the Alps, 
is 9} miles in lengt, The same distance 
could measured _ by 834,900 of Ester- 
brook’s Commercial Foes extended length- 
ways. 


street, N. ¥Y., are well known by those 
that want to purchase books of various 
kinds at reasonable prices. At this house 
they may always look for fair-dealing and 
courteous treatment. 
me all its forms Heart Disease yields 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, Pr 
IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leste New York ce A a 
at the Grand Union Hotel, ite Grand 
Contral Depot. , 600 err ~y¥ 


eee. tose. fitted up at 
a cost of one million do at $1 and ys tbe 
per day. ropean Plan. Elevator. Restauran 


to the use ol 
$1, 6 for $5, 


to mts. Namilies can va 
for leas money at Graod Union Hotel 

other first-class hotel in the city. 
— oe > —__— 

Pearl’s Whit Glycerine.is acknowledg- 
ed to be far superior to anything on the 
market for the use of all skin diseases and 
the improving of the complexion. It 
penetrates the skin without injury. 


Lydia E.) Pinkham's er sene Com- 
pound was first id form 
only, but now it can be ra in dry forms 
Dy, o mail to points where no druggist can 

y be reached, and to-day the Com- 
ea in lozenges and pills finds its way 
to the foreign climes of Europe and 














A FRENCHMAN is teac a donkey to 
talk. What we want in country is a 
man who will teach donkeys not to talk. 


‘* WHEN the clergyman remarked there 
pines rts a ners im the new ho 


ancheny Wan he , an old lady 
referred. 
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Messra. N. Tibbals & Sons of 124 Nassau | ““% 





PRING, the time for institu 
new homes and furnishing 0 
ones the world over. 

The Estry Orean has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for ay a Churches, a 
Lodge Room 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway near ~ pees N.Y. 





279 Fulton St., Brookl 
OFFICES 47 North Eighth St., 
43 North Charles St., a 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods a 
ithe most inborate sles, eo a arin uccess- 
of the most e e or 8 
fully without rt 
Gentlemen’ 's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
s, Window Shades, Table 
cleaned or dyed. Emplo 
sei iit and most im ved app’ ng 
Seen tot our ap bon 
et ~~ 4 - 


yoy 4 
i ~~ Corres ace fuvi.ed sa. 
rpromptre tarp of returned by express rand iad 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 





, (Roxas Mart. Lire. 


The popular and beautiful Mail Steamers 
. LEERDAM, 


AM, = 
we EDAM, DAM, 
SCHOLTEN and CALAND, 


SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to —— a most agreeable and con- 
venient route to the 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 
First Cabin, $70. Excursion Tickets, $126, 
For particulars apply to 
L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. ey 
MORRIS, Baropey, and Ame 


BO Toadway. Ne New Y =. 
(Cut this out and preserve it.) 


TO TEACHERS iiittstonal work 


in Educational work. 





Lf you contemplate attending the meet! of the Na 
tional { on, to be at Madison, 
Wis. en J 15th to —_ © from 
Chicago to ison via the gh cage and Noeorth- 
western Railway for the owing 
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WEST SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO RAILWAY. 


The picturesque route along the West Shore of the 
Hudson and through the valley of the Mohawk. Best 
built and Trunk Line between the 


the Wast Shortest and most direct route to 
Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, and the resorts of 
Northern New York State 


route between Detroit, and 
vis iossas Funnel Toute‘ Niagage Pais ad 
wi . 
Se bred ore § 4, conveniences. +4 and 
nt Pullman 


Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
| foot of Cortlandt, Desbrosses West 
Second Streets, New York, and foot of Fulton 


Forty- 
Street, 9 9 
ets, t bles, and information 
Pagland wid trough nn an ae ticket ces Freight 
he and a’ 
ffice, 303 Broadway, New York. 
For further i eomeation address 


HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, 
No. 24 State Street, New York. 





EXTOM:tE: 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON 
THE FIRS FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1884. 


CASH OAPIBAL, «21.00.0005, iescceeseres 000 
Resexve for pm yp Any wad Ciaima. ms... ert Os 
e fer U: 8 
BOSD Wncocecacedcesantepactecnqqacece one 1,667,254 07 
else ahiecd d capes $7 ,A02,751 11 


ASSETS. 
CHAS. J. Mi MARTIN, President : 


HEALD, Vv ice-Presiden ay 
J H,. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
T. B. GREENE W.L. BIGELOW, As-'t Sec’s. 


Indispensable to Every N. ¥. State Teacher. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


Manual of the School Laws 


OF NEW YORK STATE. 
By Chas. T. Pooler, Conductor of Institutes, 


Hy aye and presents all 


the points y fora complete and intelli- 
sections 


gent knowledge of of "the laws gov 

tru commissiouers, etc. in the 

one will find the answers oye the questions 
about schoo! Jaw, asked at the examination for 
c r ificate, and v much besid 8. Reference S 


made at we es each section to the 
State Laws where 0 thorke wil will 


‘As common-law 
the teachet res the 


ith 
ey he 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUPACTURER OF 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURF, 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
XINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New Yor’. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR: ‘W. J. STEWART, 


28d Street and 9th Ave, 


RELIABLE WOBK. 
MODERA TE CHARGES. 














PEOPLE'S LINE. 


DREW and ST. JOHN. 


The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 41, 





00 
04 Not | River, foot of Canal Street, every day at 


ints, 


Tickets sold an* Baggage checked to all 
orth Y for 


East ont, West. Leave ALBA 
NEW YORK, at 8 P.M. 


New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Tickets good for Passage and Stateroom berths. 


J. H. ALLAINE, General Ticket Agent, 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier, 41 N.R. N.Y 


RE-OPEaWIiInNGs 
Monday, May 5th. 
FROVISEEOCS LINE 


Providence Direct 


ALL NORTHERN YEW ENGLAND POINTS. 
—Elegant Steamers— 
RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS. 
Leave Pier 29 N.R., at 5 P.M. daily, except Sundays. 


Boston, 
VIA STONINGTON LINE. 


Fare only $3.00, First-Class. 
Favorite Inside Route. 
momeraredrnettes > WA we P.M. daily, 


F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Passenger Agent, N. Y. 


< COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 


soinauet Ser Xin tin bets Sunt 


Write for 











VASSAR COLLEGE 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


with 
Se “gourees and courace of Music 7 


and Xre’ Ten professors 
oe ee 





8.1. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





